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> gardener looked surprised. ° didn't do anything particular as I 
can remember. He was just that happy that wherever he went he made 
others feel happy. He seemed to care for everybody, too.”’ 

It was the same at the Inn and in the shops, the same with the postman and 
the parson. All had something good to say about Tammie and they said it 
with joy, for the memory of him was as dear as his presence had been all the 
years he had sniffed and wagged around the village. It was odd that no one 
could remember whether Tammie had ever done anything na cial or not. 
As far as one could learn, Tammie had simply radiated an affection that em 
braced everyone and a cheer that touched them all. 

“He seemed to know when people could do with a bit of friendliness,”’ 
Tammie’s master said and his face lit up as if the small candle that had bee 
Tammie’s life was still shedding its glow, ‘‘and he’d go visiting in his ow 
way and at his own times!’ 

Light travels far very easil as those who are preparing windows fot 
blackouts have to their consternation been discovering; and those bein« 
trained for air raid duty have to accept the almost incredible fact that 
lighted match can be seen from an altitude of twelve miles. A recent nigh 
bombing raid by the R.A.F. on a strategic military target was made possible 
~ the guidance given across France by Free French sympathizers who pu 
flashlights in their chimneys, leading the flyers by a chain of light to their ob 
jective. But match or bulb fades before the light that emanates from kindness 
cheerfulness, helpfulness. These shed their glow far beyond measurable bounds 

A dark night has come over the world, a night of strife and terror, bu 
there is light to guide us through it. Each one of us in our several ways and 
different places is being called upon to light that one small candle which 
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outshines all darkness. 
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“Coming to the Point" by Wm. Mount 


Courtesy Hartley 


The Original Yankee Swoppers Columns 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 


that of placing one swopper in touch with another. 


minimum 25c. 


The rate is 3c a word per insertion, 


Send us your ad by the first of the month. Swopping serves useful pur- 


poses as well as amusement these days. To answer an ad, write to the key number under 
the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 


Three hundred gladioli butte, fecent varieties, for 


your gallon of maple syrup. AY 





Will exchange for good books: fine cut glass, china, 
vases, white fox scarf (beautiful), high-back, old ma- 
hogany settle, 2 hand-carved mahogany armchairs. 
What is your offer? AYS5O1. 





Regina music box, also discs 15% inches, Mira discs 
18% inches and Symphoniom discs 15 inches. Want 
high-powered telescope or binoculars, or what have 
you to swop. AY502 





I want an old-fashioned music box that will play 
several tunes. What have you and what do you want 
in trade? AYSO3 





Have gents’ Waltham, 7-jewel, small-size pocket 
watch. Want two gallons 1942 maple syrup. AY504. 





I want an afghan. Does your man or boy friend 
want a J5-jewel Bulova wrist watch? AYS505. 





Time to think of spring clothes! What woman is 
interested in dinner, dance and sport clothes, sizes 16 
and 18, from a really good specialty shop. All like new. 
Would like wash rugs, hooked, woven, crocheted or 
braided, in tones of blue, buff, rose or green. AY506. 


I want pure N.H. maple syrup. How much of it am 
I offered for my size 42, excellent condition, heavy, 
blue woolen sweater with collar? A501. 





Beautiful 72 by 90 Irish crocheted tablecloth, and 
handmade, full-size bedspread, a Weyman ando- 
lute, and a violin, all valuable pieces, and because I 
need a three-piece bathroom set, an electric house 
pump (new), 24 full size, new window sash, and a 
standard size door with window light to complete my 
home, you may stand in for a bargain. A502. 





What defense worker coming to or in Detroit wants 
a beautiful seven room house with 75 rose bushes? 
Well, you gotta offer for it a business or good piece of 
farm property in California, Texas, Florida, Washington 
or Oregon. ts husband and hay fever and Michigan 
don’t get along. Have revenue paying apartment, as 
well — everything completely furnished. A503. 








Long list of educational books, new, is offered for 
what have you. 





Peach of an 18-foot rowing shell with sliding seat, 
is yours for a tandem bike. AS 





What roe offered for a new navy taffeta dress, 


size 44? A506 
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Six portraits of George Washington, 18 by 25, un- 
framed prints in color, are my stock in trade. Will take 
for each 2000 used U. S. stamps. A507. 





This 10%-year-old wants a cocker, English bull, 
or a long haired mutt, and offers a subscription to Es- 
quire for a year and some comics. Also want the song, 
record or sheet music, “‘How "Bout You” and you can 
have my brown leather school bag, 8 by 11. AS 508. 


Fine “Certificate of Merit” dahlia seeds are yours 
for stamps of equal value, acc. to Scott t's Stamp [ Be g 
(I get $4 per 100 for large size and $1 for 8 nall size). 

1. maple syrup or sugar will d 0 ‘ASO? 





Moustala home near sme t N. C., taxes paid, 
is offered for a farm tract A510. 

Make this me mee happy ray giving him a guitar for 
his pair of nine-dollar long-shanked western spu 
with brand new ee leathers. A511 








Whoopee, folks, I’m well. You can have my folding 
wheel chair for a good bicycle. This California air sure 
works wonders. A512 


Typewriter, flat top desk, living-room chabr, studio 
couch wanted for my white wool coat, 42-44, green 
taffeta evening dress, 12-14, and portable folding organ 


ASI 


200 Italian books, published in Italy some years ago 
— translations from English, Russian, French, German 
and American authors are offered in eognenge for a 
male cocker pup or Pekinese or Persian kitty . . . last 
named white or chinchilla or blue, and same sex as 
Maureen O'Hara. A515. 








Old Harper’s Bazaars (150 of ‘em, 1872-8), 12 sterling 
silver souvenir spoons, 30 old salt dishes, and 3 Cruik- 
shank prints — 1779, 1817 and 1829 is what you can 
have for any real old Victorian china, glassware, or 
bric-a-brac. A522 





Buggy harnesses to swop. Want typewriter or... ? 
525. 





Life-size oil painting, framed, of “My Lord and 
Saviour,” copy of “The Ascension,” too large to hang 
in my home, is yours for your church or lodge if you 
can dig me up a platen and platen axle and one or two 
minor parts for an old Geo. P. Gordon, 10 by 15 print- 
ing press. A530 





Think how snappy you'd look in my bolero brown 
lapin jacket size 14-16, and I'd just adore your eve- 
ging coat or tailored suit. Yep, if your size is 14-16, 
too. A536. 





Here’s your chance to get that Evinrude outboard 
salt water motor and new rod and reel if you can offe 
me singing canaries A542 





You may have anything from sets of books to but- 
tons if you can give me a baby hawk or two baby 
hawks so I can start off r fale ries for myself. A543 

My night out’s coming Will swop pair white 
nurses’ shoes. 5B, worn just once, for a ladies’ um- 
brella in good condition. A545. 





My chicks for your 7-mm. Kampe watchmaker’s 
lathe. A562 





My sheepskin coat for 14-year-old boy is yours for 
best offer. A563. 


(Continued on Page 68) 


SPORTOCASINS 


single piece of soft, smooth leather 
completely cradles your foot to 
give golfing comfort you've never be- 
fore known when you wear BASS 
SPORTOCASINS. Acquire a sure-footed 
stance and head for the lower scores 
..wear BASS SPORTOCASINS from now 
on! Handsome models with replace- 
able spikes for men and women. 
FREE! Write for your copy of booklet 
showing various styles of Bass 
Sportocasins and Bass W EEJUNS, the perfect 
golf and after-golf combination. Other fine 


Bass Outdoor Footwear included, too. G. H. 
Bass & Co., 254 Main Street, Wilton, Maine. 


BASS SPORTOCASINS 


MOCCASINS, SKI BOOTS AND OTHER FINE OUTDOOR FOOTWEAR 





B. M. Rice, Editor; Laurie Hillyer, Feature; James Malachy, 
Books; Vera Victoreen and Clifford Scofield, Photo; Marjorie 


“Village Postoffice” 


Mills, Food; John R. Taylor, Advertising; 


Horace Wadsworth, Circulation. 


Courtesy Wood Art Gallery 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


What Are We Going To Do About It? 


We are in this war not only to defend ourselves 
against invaders but to defeat what we consider 
flagrant violation of democratic and religious 
principles. All faiths, we believe, adbere to the 
Golden Rule, and Democracy assures the in- 
dividual freedom of worship and the right to live 
his own life — through the grace of his govern- 
ment and the goodwill of his neighbor. 

But it is a far cry from our way of life to the 
tenets of the Golden Rule. We have asserted our 
rights as individuals in anything but Demo- 
cratic fashion. Hitler and the Japanese may 
bind us with no chains but those of our forging. 

Face the facts: Above all else this country has 
worshipped the Almighty Dollar — the car, the 
radio, the hot spot, the movies, the bottle and 
the cocktail lounge — everything the Almighty 


Dollar can provide for our ease and forgetfulness. 
We have had neither the wisdom to see, nor the 
courage to fight, the evils in our own house. 

Will we tolerate a labor group that makes grist 
of emergency to demand special privileges and un- 
heard-of wages — yet reserves the right to quit 
work when it will? Will we stand by and watch 
the pegging of farm prices to the level of pre-war 
golden days while the rest of the country suffers? 
Will we allow our *‘ Palm Beach’’ millionaires 
to get away with their propaganda for ‘‘a deal 
with Hitler now'’ — while they can still save 
their dollars? What do we think of a great city 
like Detroit, teeming with war workers, forced to 
bomb its populace with leaflets before it can 
raise 500 volunteer air raid wardens? How do we 
like the whispers in our streets — the ‘hot talk’ 
of our parlor patriots who say we have lost the war 
already and are fools to fight on? 
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Tus year, of all years, make the most 
of vacation. Refresh your mind and 
body with a trip to Maine. Any vaca- 
tion budget goes further in Maine. 
Spend what you like. But the beauty 
of Maine is free. The variety of Maine 
pleasures is built into the state. 
Rocky seacoast and sandy beaches 
are yours to enjoy. There are moun- 
tains. And lakes. Everywhere there's 
the hospitality of Maine. The famous 
Maine food. The comfortable tourist 
places. The well-known hotels. 


Hike. Ride. Camp. Play tennis and 
golf. Swim, fish and sail in salt water 
or fresh. You get more for your money 
in Maine! The free picture-book helps 
you plan. Mail the coupon. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 

Tourist Service, 621 St. John Street 

Portland, Maine FREE BOOKLET 
Please send me the new il- } 

lustrated Maine Official Vacation 

Guide for 1942. 


Address ___ 


City__ 





How do we like all this and what are we going 
to do about it? We can make Hitler look right by 
going on as we are, or we may resolve: — 

(a) in our homes and through all the contacts 
of our daily lives to fight the spirit of Naziism 
and oppression, with its true opposite — the 
upholding of our personal creed of clean living, 
the support of our church, the helping hand policy 
to our neighbor and our government; 

(b) to put our country above our own desires 
and interests or above the interests and desires of 
any group or individuals, and to share the respon- 
sibility in stamping out selfishness and greed on 
our home front; 

(c) to do all within our power to contribute as 
individuals to the real spirit of America . . . the 
spirit for which our boys are giving their youth, 
their careers, their lives. We cannot do less. 


This Will Answer 

a number of letters asking us how come we 
misquoted John Paul Jones on our February 
cover. ‘‘I've just begun to fight’’ was the 
way we had it. 
should have been: “I have not yét begun 
to fight."” Our authority was the Columbia 
Encyclopedia. We note that the 
Congressional Record has “‘I have not yet 
begun to fight."’ So there you are — both 
printable and quotable. It’s our private 
guess that Jones said neither — that what 
he really said was neither printable nor 
quotable. That was no time for phrase 
making — and what kind of a fellow do 
you think Jones was? 


Correspondents say it 


- now - 
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Scarcely Noticed During 


these recent exciting and tragic weeks was 
the pamphlet called, **A Guide and Call to 
Christian Revolution," published by the 
church reform group of the Church of Eng- 
land, headed up by the Archbishop of York. 
The report called for imperative immediate 
action in England on the following points: 


1. Proper housing and surroundings for 
every child. 


. Opportunity for education and technical 
training for everybody. 


. A secure income for everybody. 
. Sufficient leisure for all. 


. Partnership of persons in all enterprise for 
the good of all. 


. Liberty of worship, speech and assembly 
. and participation in the responsi- 
bility for preservation of same. 


7. Resources of the earth regarded as man- 
kind’s and conserved with due con- 
sideration for the world in its entirety. 

Commentators pointed to the report as 
one indication of a growing demand for 
changes in the social structure of England. 

Is America to be the model? Could be. 


yp. ual 
2s 

is natural when 
SUSPENSE something new has 
been added to hubby’s lunch pail. But if 


it’s delicious Underwood Deviled Ham 
sandwiches — lady, you needn’t worry! 


Bates College Students Greet Chilly 
Easter Dawn in Mountaintop Service 


Island Residents 

of North Haven, Vinalhaven and Swan's 
Island, Maine, have been on the anxious 
seat waiting for the powers that be tc 
decide wheter or not the freight and mail 
service will continue for them. Last word 
is, apparently, that the island steamer, 
North Haven, will not be taken over as a 
harbor patrol vess=!. but will go on serving 
the islands. Certainly makes very little 
sense to remove the only possible regular 
means of communication of whole communi- 
ties. But maybe the last word hasn't been 
spoken on this yet. Mrs. Betty Foxwell of 
Camden, Maine, is keeping us posted. 


§ 


jobs mean big appe- 


‘a 
DEFENSE tites — and big appe- 


tites mean Underwood's. It’s all fine ham, 
temptingly seasoned. Not only delicious 
but really satisfying tov! 
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A VERMONT SUMMER HOME... 
“Sanctuary in the Hills” 


Every year new scores of discriminating and city-weary 
folks are discovering the NEW ESCAPE from modern 
stress and questions of the future. In the “Continuous 
natural park" of Green 
_—, Mountain-land are hun 
/ dreds of view-command 
) ing hillside or lakeside 
farms to intrigue the in 
terest of any who cherish 
the dream of a low-cost 
summer home. DORO.- 
THY CANFIELD tells 
all about this happy transi 
tion to a Care-free coun 
\try squire” in her book, 
“Vermont Summer 
Homes”... FREE for the 
asking. For an eye-full of 
Sg Vermont's vacation treas 
ures ask also for “Un- 
so spoiled Vermont,”” hand- 
Rsomely illustrated 


Dept. of Conservation & Development, Publicity Service, 
46 State House, Montpelier, Vermont 


New England 

has funny names. That's what the folks 
from California tell us when they come up 
against Scituate, Ponkapoag, Memphrama- 
gog, Padanarum and other Indian tongue 
twisters. But they overlook some dandies 
that aren't Indian at all and a lot that are 
just interesting because expressive. A letter 


IMMENSE Y That's what every- 
e one says! Try 
Underwood Deviled Ham for parties, 


lunches, snacks, in daily menus. Whenever 
you do, it’s love and kisses for the Mrs.! 





Oo 
AT TIMES SQUARE 
in New York 
ROOMS WITH BATH 


single from *2™° 
double from *3® 


Rooms with running water. Single trom $1.50 
Double from $2.50 Special weebly rates 
Two air-conditioned restaurants 

James M. Carroll Manager 


Waadstack 


127 WEST 43rd STREET 





Bar Mills, Maine 
notes just these latter sort in her region. 
The names suggest, she says, a story of their 
own always — Bog Mills, for example, and 
Duck Pond. Her home is on Egypt Road 
and her father’s family lived on Back- 
Nippin’ Road, the freezingest name we ever 
heard tell of. 


from a subscriber in 


\\ UNDERWOOD 
o\ 1821—1942 Z 


121 YEARS OF FINE FOODS 


Send us a postcard with your name and 
address for the FREE ‘‘ Fine Foods” booklet 
containing dozens of tested recipes you 
ought to have. Wm. Underwood Co., 405 
Walnut Street, Watertown, Massachusetts. 
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Dear YANKEE: 

We own a small place in the country, and 
among many interesting things that hap- 
pen there is the matter of getting the hay 
cut each season. It inspired the following: 


HENRY’'S HAYING 


He said he'd come and cut our hay, 
Of that we need not worry; 
Oh sure, he'd come and cut the hay 
“If you ain’t in no hurry.” 


The months flew by, June and July 

Hot August, cool September. 

The hay grew high, turned stiff and dry 
And still "twan’t cut, by thunder. 


At last by some impulse obscure 
Which moved him, to our wonder 
He came and cut the dried-up stuff 
The first day of November. 


But through the winter's ice and snow 
He left a souvenir, 

The hay rake’s stood in gaunt display 
Till now the spring is here. 


When it was time to hay next season 
Henry came and collected his rake as though 
it were something that had just been mis- 
laid for a time. —ANONYMOUS. 


Speaking of Recipes 
Dgar YANKEE: 

In your March issue you give recipes for 
“Rum Soufflé’’ and ‘‘Sherry Custard with 
Fruit.’’ Now there are delicious and varied 
desserts that are enjoyed by unnumbered 
families who have no desire to change from 
the familiar flavors to anything that is even 


in a slight degree allied with liquor in- 
terests. We do much better on the simple 
diet of middle-class people and of our an- 
cestors than by adopting some of the un- 
necessary novelties promoted by brewers 
and distillers and which, in the minds of 
many people today, may have been respon- 
sible for the lethargic carelessness which 
made the Pearl Harbor tragedy possible. 
FC, Cambridge, Mass. 


Doing the Job 
Dear YANKEE: 

..my mind is entirely clear as to the 
future. That means home, a Vermont Farm. 
Of course, now that we are at war I'll stick 
with my job for the duration, which means 
packing mail here in California. The fact 
that I don't like it remains subordinate now. 
I believe in trained men sticking to their jobs 
(unless specifically called into other service) 
in order to make the total effort function as 
smoothly as possible. GB, Los Angeles. 





As a service to its inquiring readers, 
YANKEE has been glad to run its Queries 
column, and thanks to other obliging read- 
ers no query that has appeared in these 
columns has gone unanswered. As many as 
twenty answers to some. A lot of interest- 
ing information has gone through our hands 
interesting enough to pass on to you, we 
think. From time to time we're going to 
do that — give you highlights and side- 
lights on the strange, the simple, the un- 
answerable that the queries unearth. This 
month it’s Pomanders and Cannikins. 

There has been much interest in Po- 
manders —the sweet-scented, clove-stuck 
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RRA RARER = COQ BRAND 


Bicarbonate of Soda is a frequently needed 
remedy in the home. It is often prescribed for 
relief from hyper-acid types of indigestion, 
as a cleansing gargle and to ease the pain of 
minor scalds and burns. 

Whenever you need Bicarbonate of Soda re- 
member that our Baking Soda, Arm & Hammer 
or Cow Brand, is pure Bicarbonate of Soda, 
classified as an Official U.S.P. Remedy by the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the 
American Medical Association. Both brands 
are pure. Both are dependable. Yet their cost 
is low—just a few pennies a package, in fact, 
at your grocer’s. 


AQIS, SMANA 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


oranges, about which we asked a few issues the writings of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. 
back. It is said that these same pomanders During the seventeenth century, the royal, 
originated in France and were introduced rich and gay sported their pomanders en- 
into England in the time of Elizabeth. The 
title is French — pomme because of their 
apple-like shape, and from ambergris which 
is usually one of the fixatives used in per- 
fuming the fruit. In those early days po- 
manders had many uses — ornament, fra- 
gtance, cure for insomnia, and as an anti- 
septic agent during plague epidemics. See (Continued on Page 40) 


cased in receptacles elaborated with precious 
stones and pearls and worn from a chain 
around the neck or as a girdle around the 
waist. In the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York City there are three silver 
pomander cases of the 17th century beauti- 





THE VACATION QUESTION 


ARLIER than usual this year, 
YANKEE'’S friends in the 
: summer business trade began 
S29 querying us as to what we 
thought the vacation business would 
amount to this summer. What with 
tire priorities, overcrowded railroads, 
defense jobs, etc., 


appropriation sharply in favor of an 
increase in the direction of agriculture 
and industry. 

From the hotels and hotel men them- 
selves it is difficult to measure just 
what will happen in the way of adver- 
tising. As a Dun & Bradstreet man put 

it lately, business 





many were pre- 
dicting the re- 


sorts would suffer 
badly. 

In the face of 
these dark clouds 
on the _ horizon, 
we found on look- 
ing around, how- 


ever, that most of 
the agencies 
charged with pub- 
licizing New Eng- 
land’s charms 
were planning to 
maintain or even 
increase their ac- 
tivities. The New 
England Coun- 
cil’s combined ad- 
vertising budget, 
for example, ac- 
cording to the 
Boston News Bureau of February 10th, re- 
mains the same as last year’s. New 
Hampshire's State Planning Commis- 
sion has increased theirs by twenty per 
cent. Connecticut, Rhode Island and 
Vermont are expected to spend about 
the same as last year... but accord- 
ing to the same source, Massachusetts 
has cut its recreational advertising 


seems ‘spotty’... 
good in some 
places and very bad 
in others. How- 
ever, one or two 
of YANKEE'’S 
accounts, like the 
Bretton Woods 
Hotel, are mak- 
ing no change in 
last year’s ap- 
propriation in 
their renewal con- 
tracts. On the 
other hand, a com- 
pany like the 
Boston and Maine 
Railroad considers 
such advertising 
would be “‘fruit- 
less.”’ 

Be these things 
as they may! 

In February, we mailed a question- 
naire to our board of one thousand 
YANKEE Family Members who serve 
YANKEE, and have for many years, in 
helping us determine trends, etc., that 
may he of benefit or detriment to 
YANKEE readers and advertisers. Here 
is what we asked the board and here 
is how they replied: 





Poae for 4 day ° 


or stay for days 


come to 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Send for it? 
Coneord, N. H. 


Vocation Guide Booklet. 
. 32 page illustrated CoM. 104 Capitol St. 


FREE. 
STATE PLANNING & DEVELOP 





. Q. Are you planning a vacation this 
spring, summer or fall? 

A. 35 were perplexed, 147 said they 
weren't, and 191 said they were. 
14 were going this spring, 68 this 
summer, and 12 in the fall. 
All told 383 answered this question. 

. Ata definite resort hotel? A. 144 said no 
and 31 said yes. 

. Q. Seacoast or mountains? A. 54 to sea- 
coast and 94 to mountains. 

. Q. Stay how long? A. The 201 that an- 
swered said an average stay of 3.2 
weeks. 

. Atone place or move around? A. 92 said 
they'd stay in one place and 42 
figured they'd move around 

. Taking whole family? 89 thought they 
would, 30 would not. 

. Approximate expenditure? The 149 that 
answered said they would probably 
spend about $151 each. 

. Drive, bus or train? 161 to drive, 10 to 
bus, and 46 to entrain. 

9. 163 had good tires, 32 fair, and 13 had 
tires that weren't so good. 

10. Q. Do you feel you owe it to your coun- 
try to vacation to keep fit? 

A. 264 answered this question, of whom 
205 felt they did owe it, and 59 
didn’t. Opinion seemed strong on 


both sides and many felt they owed 
it to themselves as well as their 
country. We have our own views 
on this.* 

11. Q. Age and appr. income? 320 admitted 
to an average age of 49 years and 
250 acknowledged an average in- 
come of $3470. 51 had defense jobs 
and 169 did not 

Last Question: Did you take a vacation 
trip last year? Last Answer: 342 
altogether answered, of whom 235 
said they did and 107 said they 
did not 


In signing off, here are a few of the 
conclusions we came to after toying 
around with these questions and answers: 

That about 25% fewer folks would vaca- 

tion this year than did last year. 

That about half YANKEE’S readers will 

take some sort of a vacation this year. 

That about twice as many are going to 

the mountains as are going to the coast. 

That three-quarters of those vacationing 

will still drive. 

That YANKEE readers have pretty 

good incomes. 

That to keep fit is everyone's duty. 
Damon Ruptey. 


* Censored by the Editor 








THE EWE 


by Shirley Evans 


>)RTHUR had warned her, be- 
>| fore they were married, that 
it was a lonely place. But 
=<. somehow the idea had 
pleased her. Sitting beside him in the 
drab little parlor, with her mother 
rattling dishes in the kitchen and her 
young sister cooing over the telephone 
to her boy-friend, she had felt the taut- 
mess in her relax as he had told her 
about it. She had tried to imagine what 
it would be like, what kind of house 
anyone as big and virile as Arthur 
would be likely to own. She had pic- 
tured it gray and rambling, matching 
the gray crags that rose above it. 
Arthur had told her it was a man’s 
country, and she had thought, how 
wonderful. How wonderful to escape 
from this place, where Mother was 
fussing at her all the time because she 
didn’t eat enough, didn’t wear enough; 
and Jane was sordidly growing up, 
wearing indecently tight sweaters, and 
smearing lipstick across her mouth. 
(She herself had always been a tom- 
boy, reading boys’ books, playing boys’ 
games, and dreaming of far, salty places. 
She had had her brown hair cut short, 
and when she walked along the streets 
of Hainseville, she jammed her hands 
in her pockets, like a boy.) 

Before she had met Arthur, she had 
worked in a department store. She had 
despised the women there, who spilled 
powder all over the lavatory, and were 
forever catting about other women 


who had gotten into trouble. She 
had hated the nervous clicking of their 
heels. Men were different. Men were 
frank, and matter-of-fact. She had 
longed bitterly to hear the solid tread 
of boots. 

And she had heard them when she had 
met Arthur. Arthur was big and gruff, 
and had a booming, outdoor voice. He 
had come to Hainseville to look over 
some cattle. He had dropped in to see 
his cousin, and Martha had been calling 
there at the same time. The thing had 
developed calmly but steadily between 
them for a year. And now she was mar- 
ried to her big farmer, for better or for 
worse. 

She sat forward on the seat of his old 
car. It was just the way she had pic- 
tured it — the high, high hills, and 
trees gnarled and twisted by the wind. 
They had been driving for miles, now, 
without passing a single house. Then 
up ahead she noticed a pale drift of 
smoke. 

“Thivierge’s cabin,” Arthur ex- 
plained. ‘‘He’s our next door neigh- 
bor.”’ It seemed there was a joke about 
it; for though Thivierge’s cabin was 
three miles from their farm, he really 
was their nearest neighbor. The next 
house beyond was all of ten miles away. 

As they came nearer, Martha could 
see the cabin was only a shack, leaning 
a little to the eastward, away from the 
wind. In the yard a woman was hang- 
ing clothes, struggling to pin them oa 
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the line as the wind tugged at them. 
Martha asked, ‘‘Is that Thivierge’s 
wife?"’ 
“Thivierge’s woman," Arthur said. 
Martha felt a little sick. So even up 
here in this wild, mystical sanctuary 
such things went on. Woman was 
still woman. The Hainseville type of 
woman. The kind of woman the other 
women in the department store would 
get into a huddle to gossip about. 
Even through the wind she must 
have heard their car coming. She 
turned square around from the flapping 
line, and shaded her eyes down the road 
toward them. As they passed she 
waved, her swarthy face stretched into 
a broad grin. Arthur waved, and 
Martha lifted her hand half-heartedly. 
“She looks — awfully coarse,’’ she 


remarked to Arthur, when they had 
passed. He turned toward her, faintly 


puzzled. ‘‘She’s part Indian, if that's 
what you mean.”’ 

But it wasn’t what she had meant. 
The woman had looked so bold, like 
Annie Driggs, who walked the streets 
of Hainesville after dark. 

Martha began to strain her eyes 
ahead, trying to catch a glimpse of their 
own farm. At last Arthur took his 
hand off the wheel and pointed toward 
one of the nearer hills. ‘‘Well, there 
it is,"’ he said; ‘“home, sweet home.”’ 

It, too, was as she had dreamed; so 
like the gray rocks that she imagined 
lichen growing on it. ‘It's — beauti- 
ful." She felt her very soul lifting. 
“It will be — wonderful — to bring 
up children there." 

““Well,”’ said Arthur, ‘‘I don't know 
about that. I will say it’s a darn good 
place for raising sheep, though."’ 


She sat back, slightly disconcerted. 
She was quiet until they drove into the 
yard. Arthur stopped the car in front 
of the house, and she got out and pro- 
ceeded to load her arms with bundles. 
She wondered where they all were — 
Arthur's brother Henry, whom she had 
never seen, and the two hired men. She 
asked Arthur about it as she followed 
him up the porch steps. 


**Where are the men, Arthur?”’ 

*“Huh?”’ 

“I say, where are the men?”’ 

“‘Oh,”’ he said. “‘I don’t know. In 
the barn, probably.”’ 

She'd have been waiting in the yard 
when she'd first heard the car chugging 
up the hill, especially if she were Henry. 
She'd be burning with curiosity to see 
her new sister-in-law. Maybe you got 
so used to not seeing anything different 
here for days and days that you lost 
your curiosity. But bears if s woman 
had been curious. 
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Henry appeared at last, stamping into 
the kitchen, shaking Martha's hand 
with his big paw, mumbling briefly, 
“How do.” He was even huger than 
Arthur, and he smelled strongly of 
manure. 

“Guernsey still doesn’t stand right 
when I milk her,”’ he said to Arthur. 
The two men got to talking about the 
cattle, then, forgetting Martha stand- 
ing there. 

She thought, I like Henry; he’s gruff 
and virile, like Arthur. But when she 
looked down at his big boots, she saw 
that he had got something from the 
barn stuck on them, and had tracked 
it way across the kitchen floor. . . . 

It was so stimulating, Martha 


thought, to be able to feel you had a 
life of your own at last. Back home the 
real things had been hidden under 
froth, but here you were at the very 


heart of life. Here you were a person, 
and not half a person. 

The men had been a little embarrassed 
that first day when she'd gone into the 
barn to help them feed the stock, and 
asked Arthur in front of them all how 
long it took a cow to have a calf. But 
they'd gotten used to her, now. Even 
Henry had said right out that the first 
ewes would give birth in a day or two. 

Martha had met Thivierge. She was 
out walking one afternoon in the steep 
upland pastures, when she had heard 
the ring of an axe, close at hand. She 
had followed the sound and had come 
upon Thivierge, swinging his axe in 
great arcs over a fallen log. He had 
seemed genuinely glad to see her. His 
white teeth had flashed in his dark face, 
and he had stood up straight and rested 
his axe against the log. 


**You must be Mis’ Pierce,’” he had 
said. ‘‘My old woman keeps asking 
me if I've seen you yet. Well, how do 
you like it here?”’ 

“I like it,"’ Martha had told him 
earnestly. ‘‘It's —it’s kind of lone- 
some, but I like irt.’’ 

“Yeah, I guess it is lonesome for a 
woman. My old woman's always tell- 
ing me she’s going to fly off the handle 
if she don’t see somebody pass pretty 
soon. Say, why don’t you come down 
and see my old woman? Wouldn't she 
be tickled, though!”’ 

““Well —’” Martha had tried to find 
an excuse — ‘I — my housework keeps 
me pretty busy.” 

““What do you do in yourspare time?"’ 

**Well,’’ Martha had told him, “‘right 
now I’m making a quilt.”’ 

Thivierge’s black eyes had flashed. 
“Well, say there! So's my old woman. 
She's always making quilts. You come 
down, now, first chance you get, and 
talk things over with her.”’ 

‘“Well — maybe. I'm pretty busy.” 

She had gone back down the hill with 
the axe ringing on again behind her. 
Somehow it had such a lonely sound. 
Up there in the pasture the world was 
so vast, and the sound of the axe was 
such a small thing in the vastness. It 
would be good to get back to the house 
again, to the kitchen fire... . 

Martha found she had a lot of time 
on her hands. As soon as she got her 
housework done, she would go out to 
the barns. She kept asking the men to 
let her do something, but somehow 
they could never find much for her to 
do. They let her rake down hay and 
stuff it into the horses’ bins, and they 
let her feed the hens and get the eggs. 
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But when she suggested cleaning out 
the cows, they laughed at her, and told 
her she wouldn't like a dirty job like 
that, that it was no kind of a job for a 
woman. So she finished her quilt 
quicker than she had expected. 

The April snow-squalls lashed the 
new-budded trees for several days; but 
then the sun came out warm, and 
everywhere torrents went rushing down 
the hills. One morning Henry said at 
breakfast that the first ewes would 
certainly bear that night. Martha 
looked eagerly from one to the other. 

“You'll let me help2’’ she begged. 

Henry flushed through his tan, and 
Arthur turned to her, frowning. *‘Now 
look here, Martha, that’s no job for 
a woman.”’ 

“But you'll need a lamp,"’ she said 
eagerly. ‘“‘Let me hold the lamp for 
you.” 

“But there’s no need of it. 
set it someplace, Martha.”’ 

**Please."’ 

“Oh, all right. But I’m telling you 
right now, you won't enjoy it!’’ 
Arthur pushed his empty plate away 
abruptly and got up. 

All day Martha felt strangely buoy- 
ant. She remembered a minister in 
church preaching once about a ‘‘moun- 
tain-top’’ experience. Such an ex: 
perience lay ahead of her. She walked 
alone through the high pastures, sweet 
now with the smell of damp earth. Her 
heart sang with the glory of it, the 
glory of life, and the beginning of life. 

In the afternoon she went out to see 
the ewes, and found several of them 
uneasy. One pawed and pawed the 
floor of the pen, as if she were in pain. 
Martha hunted out Arthur in the grain- 


We can 


cellar and asked him if the ewes were 
all right, if it were natural for them to 
be so uneasy before they had their 
lambs. He looked at her tolerantly, 
said it was perfectly natural, and went 
back to his work. 

At supper, Arthur and Henry tried to 
beg her off again. They used the same 
arguments they had at breakfast, but 
Martha was stubborn. So they let it go. 
They went early to the barn to be 
ready. There wasn’t much they could 
do beforehand, but after the lambs were © 
born they could. see that the ewes 
didn’t lie on them and smother them, 
and they could see that they kept warm. 

Martha took the lamp and went out 
into the cold night. The stars were 
bright, and utterly remote. She felt 
very small, almost afraid. 

When she came into the barn, the 
four men were driving the ewes into 
the delivery pen. One was bleating 
continuously. Martha thought she 
recognized it as the one that had pawed 
the floor that afternoon. It huddled in 
a corner of the pen, alone. 

Arthur called gruffly to her, ‘‘Come 
over here with that light.’” She moved 
closer to the men, and tried to hold the 
lamp steady. She was still shaking 
from the cold outside. The lone ewe 
was in agony. By the thin light of the 
lamp Martha could see it swaying back 
and forth, rolling its frightened eyes. 

*‘Arthur,’’ she said, with a small 
voice, “‘is this the — the first time that 
poor little ewe has had a lamb?”’ 

Arthur was busy with the oil-stove. 
“What ewe?”’ 

**The one in the corner, the little one 
all alone there."’ 

“Yeah, she’s never had any before."’ 
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Martha reached out her hand and 
touched the ewe's head gently; it 
seemed not even to notice, in its agony. 

**Arthur!’’ she cried, but Arthur was 
busy with the oil-stove. “‘Henry! Isn't 
there — anything — you can do? To 
—to hurry it, I mean?”’ 

‘Do? No. Got to let nature take its 
course. I told you, you shouldn't have 
come out here.”’ 

‘*Females are always scared to death 
of a little pain,’’ Arthur said gruffly. 
Martha was thinking, ‘‘She’s trapped, 
there’s no way she can get out of it. 
She just has to wait, wait.’’ She was 
shaking so the light flickered weirdly. 
Arthur growled at her to hold it still 
so he could see to fix the draft. 

The lone ewe was the first to be de- 
livered; other lambs were dropped at 
intervals through the night. Martha 
stood there until the gray light of 
morning began to creep into the barn; 
stood there numb and desolate, want- 
ing to cry, yet not being able to cry. 
When at last the dawn came, she blew 
out the lamp, and told the men shakily 
she guessed she would go in. 

The day after the lambs were born 
was a radiant one, with all the brooks 
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singing their hurried songs, and first 
bluebirds flashing in the trees. Martha 
woke up feeling bewildered; her need 
for solitude was acute. So she walked 
alone to the upland pastures again, 
seeing the soft, woolly sky, hearing the 
brooks; but the bewilderment did not 
pass. Solitude didn’t help as much as 
she had thought it would. 

She heard the axe ringing again, not 
far away, and she followed the sound 
as she had once before. Thivierge was 
there, fitting the blade of his axe into 
a great oak. He turned when she called, 
and his smile flashed again across his face. 

“Well, if it ain't Mis’ Pierce. How 
are you today?”’ 

“I’m — fine, thank you.”’ 

“Still kind of lonesome, hey?"’ 

“Well — kind of."’ 

Thivierge’s smile deepened. ‘So's 
my old woman. Just said to me today 
she'd go crazy if she didn’t see some 
face besides mine pretty soon. Look. 
Why don’t you come down and see her 
a little while this afternoon?”’ 

“All right,’’ Martha said. “‘I will. 
You tell her I will.” 

Going home she thought eagerly, 
“Tl take my quilt down to show her."* 
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JOBS FOR 


By Clifford Scofield 


Mr. Atren S. Witson, 

director of Hillyer Jun- 

ior College of Hartford, 

Connecticut, is a wide- 

awake Westerner. He 

has set up a plan where- 

by a student (girl or 

boy) studies six weeks, 

works six weeks, two 

students to a job, al- 

ternating. Some fifty or 

sixty Hartford firms 

(many of them war in- 

dustries, some mercan- 

tile, some insurance) help by hiring 
these young people. 

The school has over eleven hun- 

dred students in and out of its busy 

building and the new rapidly ex- 


panding additions leased near by. 
Besides the student co-ops, there is 
a night program sponsored by the 
Government and paid for by Gov- 


(Top) Night classes in electricity to im- 
prove knowledge of defense worker. 

(Center) Electric arc welding instruc- 
tion. (Lower left) An expert teaches 


how heat affects the properties of 
metals. 


(Below) Drafting. 
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The Co-operative Way 


ernment funds to raise 
the value of workers in 
war industries by adding 
to their knowledge and 
usefulness. 

Hillyer does not spe- 
cialize alone in turning 
out trained women and 
men for industrial jobs. 
The student workers’ 
many-sided life includes 
sports, music, relaxa- 
tion, social life. Recrea- 
tion builds health. 


(Right top) Production control meth- 
ods taught to a group of adults intent 
on raising efficiency in their own 
plants. An efficiency engineer in 
charge. 


(Right) Lathe work. 


(Lower left) Testing for melting points 
of metals. Two Hillyer day engineer- 
ing co-op job students set it up. 


(Lower right) Practical work in the 
Y. M. C. A.’s office. 











NCE a year, all 

Saints’ Day in 
bleak November, Old 
Trinity Church lives 
again; becomes once 
more the center of 
interest in small, 
historical Brooklyn, 
Conn. 

Episcopalians from 
all parts of New Eng- 
land gather on that 
day to perpetuate not 
only the memory of 
Old Trinity's founder, 
but also to keep alive 
the principle on which 
the church was 
founded — religious 
freedom. 

Colonel Godfrey 
Malbone, native of 
Newport, R. I., grad- 
uate of Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford, gentle- 
man farmer and loyal- 
ist, was the vitriolic 
individual who built 
Old Trinity in 1771 


Phoio by George F. Gee 
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because he had no de- 
sire to pay taxes for 
the support of a Con- 
gregational Church in 
the village. 

That church, sit- 
ting as it does on a 
green eminence dotted 
with old tombstones, 
is now the last of 
Connecticut’s Colo- 
nial churches. A 
wooden plaque on the 
front of the building 
says it is ‘‘the oldest 
Episcopal church now 
standing in the oldest 
diocese in the United 
States."’ Clever word- 
ing, that. Shortly 
after the church was 
completed and opened, 
April 12, 1771, the 
Revolution was won 
and the Church of 
England passed out of 
existence in America. 


Leonarp O. WaRNeER. 
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by Theodore F. Kane 


ABERDEEN ANGus CATTLE ON THE New ENGLAND RANGE 


MEEF cattle in New England. 

=| The idea seems incongruous. 

Yet a hundred years ago 

New Englanders took it for 

granted that their beef was a product of 

local origin, home-butchered in the fall 

and packed in salt for the winter, or at 

least coming from no further away than 

the nearest slaughterhouse. That day 

shows signs of returning, a comforting 

thought in wartime when food costs 

are rising, transportation tied up and 
supplies uncertain. 

New England beef is an attractive 
prospect to both consumer and pro- 
ducer. To the consumer because local 
beef production may well mean lower 
butcher's bills and also because, now 
that Yankee farmers are going in for 
beef breeds, prime cuts will be available 
from native beef instead of the less 
desirable quality formerly obtained 
chiefly from dairy cattle culls. The 
prospect appeals to Yankee producers 
because it offers an opportunity to add 
to farm income through utilization of 
pastures and waste grassland not suited 
to high dairy production. Moreover, 
it requires less elaborate buildings and 
equipment and less labor than for a 
dairy herd, which is certainly a telling 
argument just now. 

The selection of a particular breed is 
largely a matter of personal preference, 
although, for convenience, breeders will 


generally choose the breed which is 
most popular in his locality. As you 
drive through New England, you may 
have noticed occasional herds of blocky 
black, hornless cattle which, in the 
words of a recent author, ‘‘resemble 
nothing in the world so much as ani- 
mated tar barrels with large floppy 
ears.”’ These, of course, are Aberdeen 
Angus, the breed of beef cattle for 
which Yankee farmers are showing a 
distinct preference. Broad of beam 
deep in body, set low to the ground 
the typical Black Angus has a straigh 
back and bottom line, a short neck, an 
obviously carries flesh where it will do 
the most good 

Aberdeen Angus have been bred pure 
to type for beef production for over four 
hundred years in the Highlands of 
Scotland. There, they were often re- 
ferred to as ‘Angus Doddies’’ or 
“Buchan Homylls,"’ the words “‘dod- 
die’’ and “‘homy]l’’ being Scotch terms 
for polled or hornless. Although not 
introduced into the United States until 
1873, the progress of the breed since 
then has been extraordinary in spite of 
stiff competition from Herefords and 
Shorthorns which had been firmly 
established on American cattle ranges 
long before. For instance, Angus cattle 
have won more Grand Championships 
at the International Livestock Show 
in Chicago than all other beef breeds 
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Sunset Mignonn 


bred and exhibited by Laurel Hill Farm, Blandford, 


Mass. 


combined. Angus breeders tell us that 
their cattle are ideal beef producers 
because they mature early and supply 
the greatest quantity of choice beef at 
the lowest possible cost. Then, too, 
Angus beef is said to please consumers 
because there is less waste outside fat; 
the fat is intermixed with the lean in a 
manner termed ‘‘marbling’’ which is 
considered to impart flavor, tenderness 
and quality to the meat. 

Whatever the breed, beef cattle rais- 
ing in New England is developing 
along two different, but closely related, 
lines: (1) the establishment of select 
breeding herds for the production of 
purebred stock, and (2) the encourage- 
ment of dairy farmers to raise beef 
cattle as a sideline or else gradually to 
shift entirely into commercial beef pro- 
duction. A recent survey revealed that 
today there are about twenty active 
Angus breeders in Vermont and New 
Hampshire alone with a total of more 
than seven hundred breeding cows. If 
this seems a smal] number, consider the 
history of Angus cattle in Maryland. 


Ten years ago there were 
only about one hundred 
purebred cows and about an 
equal number of commercial 
head in that state. Due 
chiefly to the enthusiastic 
promotion of the Aberdeen 
Angus Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, today there are 
more than two hundred 
Maryland breeders owning 
five to six thousand Angus 
breeding cattle. These fig- 
ures do not take into ac- 
count the growth of com- 
mercial beef herds which 
naturally accompanies the development 
of breeding stock in its locality. © 
Angus breeders forecast a similar 
development in northern New England, 
a territory which they consider ad- 
mirably suited to successful Angus 
raising. No record is available of the 
number of commercial herds or the 
registered Angus bulls which Yankee 
farmers have purchased for crossing on 
dairy cows. But at least one farmer in 
northern Vermont, Ray F. Burgin, of 
Groton, whose herd is pictured on page 
25, has successfully changed over from 


At birth Black Angus calves are smaller 

than most, but their rate of growth is 

phenomenal. This youngster will 

thicken out and lose his length of limb 
in no time 
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a dairy herd to a profitable commercial 
beef herd in the course of the past ten 
years. Many others have done, or are 
in the process of doing, the same thing. 

Good breeding produces the most 
profitable beef. Hence, it behooves 
breeders to establish herds of the best 
quality animals available. Certainly 
this branch of beef raising offers the 
greatest potential returns, as an animal 
with good individual characteristics 
and a respectable pedigree is worth 
from two to three times as much for 
his breeding qualities as for his carcass. 

To give a rough idea of current prices 
for registered Aberdeen Angus breed- 
ing stock, last fall at the Dutchess 
County (N. Y.) Breeders’ Sale forty- 
five Angus females (all under three and 
a half years old) averaged $714 a head, 
and two cows brought $1600 apiece. 
And last year two Angus bulls brought 
$15,000 each at private sales. But these 
bulls were older animals whose quali- 


“% BO oe "oe : 
At Flying Clouds Farm, Alstead Center, 
N. H. Owner, T. T. Whitney, Jr. In 
winter Black Angus are never stan- 
chioned in the barn itself but in the 
long shed, and come and go in the yard 
at will — frequently preferring to sleep 

in the snow 
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ties as herd sires had been proved by 
the records of their offspring; and the 
females referred to were selected show 
animals from the leading breeding 
establishments of the East. Lest pro- 
spective beef cattle raisers be discour- 
aged by such astronomical figures,‘ less 





Fine herd owned by Ray F. Burgin, Knoxview Farm, Groton, Vt. 
Beef cattle will graze on the roughest and stoniest pastures 
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fashionable females may be purchased 
for $200 and promising young bulls may 
be had for $500 or even less (prices as 
of March 1). 

There is an old saying among cattle- 
men that a good bull is worth half the 
herd and a poor bull the whole herd, 
which is well illustrated by the ex- 
perience of Mr. J. F. Thornton of New 
Berlin, Illinois. In June, 1939, Mr. 
Thornton paid $4500 for Eileenmere 
190th, an outstanding bull. In the win- 
ter of 1941 Mr. Thornton sold the first 
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At Ames Farm, Stafford, Vt. 


thirteen calves sired by this bull for a 
total of $5200, $700 more than he paid 
for him. 

The popularity of Aberdeen Angus 
is at a high level and seems to be in- 
creasing, especially in New England. 
It is hardly satisfactorily accounted for 
alone by the superiority of Angus as 
beef-producing machines. Outstanding 
individuals of all breeds compare closely 
in this respect. Maybe the fact that 
Angus are jet-black and hornless sur- 
rounds them with somewhat the same 
sort of glamour that any group achieves 
in uniform dress — for instance, chorus 
girls or sailors. The pedigree names of 
any breed seem fantastic and affected 
to outsiders; yet the owner who ac- 


quires pedigreed cattle with meaning- 
ful names which reveal their impressive 
ancestry experiences a rare thrill of 
pride. Perhaps the Scotch origin of 
Aberdeen Angus and their names con- 
tributes to their appeal. Who would 
not be proud to own beasts called Earl 
Marshall, Blackcap Revolution, Bar- 
bara McHenry or Primeval of Wick- 
wire, to name just a few well-known 
Angus? 

Whatever the explanation, the fact 
remains that an extraordinary number 
of widely differing and unexpected 
types of people in New England as else- 
where have fallen for the charm of the 
Black Angus. People who wouldn't 
look at an ordinary cow and who never 
before remotely considered raising any 
kind of cattle are among the most en- 
thusiastic Angus breeders. They range 
all the way from a curator of rare books 
and an editor of Time to artists, a Ver- 
mont general store owner, and plain, 
everyday Yankee farmers. One and 
all, their absorption in their ‘Angus 
Doddies’’ amounts almost to fanati- 
cism. 

No story of beef cattle — whether 
Aberdeen Angus or any other breed — 
would be complete without mention 
of the distinctive language peculiar to 
cattle breeders. When you hear some- 
one say, ‘‘She’s a sweet, typey heifer. 
Not only a good individual but also 
great breeding. She's intensely Earl 
Marshall,"’ you may be sure that you 
are in the presence of Angus enthusiasts. 
Perhaps a prominent Angus breeder was 
right when he recently said, ‘“‘When 
you come right down to it, you have 
to be slightly crazy to be a cattleman 
anyway." 











ANECDOTES 


and 


PLEASANTRIES 








Back to Earth 

A young lawyer put up his shingle 
in a country town. No case was too 
petty for him, nor did he refrain from 
stirring up trouble if the trouble might 
redound to his credit, financially. 

He tried to convince a farmer with 
meadow acres which were inundated 
in the springtime, that his poor, run- 
down holdings had been damaged ex- 
tensively by sawdust from a near-by 


———— 


Nature alone made this snow map of the 
United States on the roof of a shore restaurant on 
the Shore Road, Newbury, Mass., near the Parker 
River. Curiously, although she created the map 
in Massachusetts, Dame Nature's one principal 
mistake was her failure to attach the crooked arm 
that Cape Cod stretches into the sea. 


sawmill, deposited by the stream which 
overflowed the meadow. The jury was 
taken to the scene and we hear the 
young lawyer as he tries to convince 


his skeptica] hearers of the fertility of 
the soil: 

“You will observe, gentlemen, how 
rich and fertile this soil is; observe this 
fine black loam — unquestionably this 
poor farmer's very best acres’’ — and 
so on. 

Inadvertently, the lawyer stumbled 
and sank to his knees in muck and mire. 

**You want to look out there, law- 
yer,”’ chuckled one of the jury; “‘this 
soil is so durned fertile, you might take 
root.”’ 

Otp Baca. 


New Hampshire Need Never 


fear that its state flower will ever be- 
come extinct through its use for per- 
fume. For with all scientific progress, 
no way has yet been found to extract 
the natural oil from the lilac, and no 
natural lilac perfume or toilet water 
has ever been created. All lilac odors 
in use today are synthetic. But most 
other odors are synthetic, too. For to 
obtain an ounce of natural oil from 
violets, for instance, twenty-five tons of 
the lowly purple flower are necessary. 


G. H.D. 
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One-Way Line 

The EPrattleboro Reformer tells of one 
Mrs. Butler, lace of Jamaica, Vermont, 
who ‘took no interest in the technical 
phases of the telephone industry but 
used the instrument with high Yankee 
disdain for conventions. 


“When she wanted to order something 
from the store of George Gleason (one house 
removed) she would push the crank enough 
to sound the operator's signal, take down 
the receiver, waiting for nothing or nobody, 
give her order twice. Without further ado 
and without listening, she would hang up 
and go about her business. In the long- 


suffering way of telephone operators Ruth 


then would call Gleason and give him the 
order. If it didn’t appear when Mrs. Butler 
thought it should, she would repeat the 
procedure, giving her order twice and asking 
why but not waiting for an explanation."’ 


New York City Would Be 


a much smaller place if New Englanders 
who now reside there suddenly decided 
to return to their native states. New 
Englanders account for 142,627 of New 
York City’s populace, according to the 
last official statistics. Incidentally, 
California has 110,634 New Englanders 
and Florida has 23,746 — a long way 
from home. G. H. D. 
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‘“*Remember your promise now Pa. I get to ride in the front seat on the way home!”’ 
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Adolf (49 pounds) and Benito (47 pounds) 
captured in Mine Hill Pond, Roxbury, 
Conn. They made swell soup. 


No More’n Usual 

A good number of years ago a noto- 
riously thrifty brother and sister lived 
together on a Mason, N. H., farm. One 
day brother Samuel had taken the 
usual basketful of butter and eggs to 
the corner grocery to trade for sugar 
and molasses. 

On his arrival the grocer looked du- 
biously at the contents of the basket. 
“‘Ain’t there more hairs than usual in 
the butter today?’’ he remarked. 

*“‘Wa'l,’’ answered Sam, ‘‘shouldn’t 
be. Mary and I spent the hull mornin’ 
pickin’ of ’em out.”’ 


Ducks and Drakes 


Frank Bartlett, famous tree surgeon, 
has his headquarters and experimental 
farm in Stamford, Conn. The other 
afternoon as we were walking through 
his woods we came upon an artificial 
pool filled with tame wild ducks. We 
may call them that for, though they 
were of native wild species, mainly 
mallards, they had been hatched and 
raised in captivity and were not minded 


to get away. It was suppertime and 
they were having a grand hullabaloo; 
their squawking and quacking rang to 
the hills and filled the woods as the 
moonlight covers the sea. Then Mr 
Bartlett, who is a wild-life fancier as 
well as an experimentalist on trees, 
called attention to the fact that all this 
vociferation came from the ducks, the 
drakes being dumb and speechless. 

Such a strange observation naturally 
stirred a lively curiosity. So much so 
that appeal was made to Ira N. Gabriel- 
son, chief of the Biological Survey in 
Washington. Mr. Gabrielson, who 
knows all about wild life, verified the 
observation and said that this pecu- 
liarity is general — in most families of 
ducks the females do all the quacking, 
the males being practically dumb. 

This, of course, led to a lot of think- 
ing. And I was bound to find that in 
those circles of wild life where I move, 
there also the males are more or less 
dumb, some of them exceedingly so, 
whereas a good many of the feminine 
gender are remarkably ducky. 

Hereafter when I hear a man call his 
wife “‘ducky,’’ it will have a new 
significance. 

Frank A. Waucu. 


Daisies, Daisies Everywhere 

and we may thank Governor Endicott 
for them. Daisies are not native to 
America; they are Asiatics. Endicott 
brought the oxeye from England and 
planted it in Salem, Mass. And from 
Salem the daisy has spread to every 
highway and byway where the white 
man has trod. 





YOUR EASTER DINNER 


by Marjorie Mills 


Answering the challenge for good food at maximum economy 


E'VE never, never been so proud 
of women as in the last few 
months. The staunch way 
they've swung into a series of 
rapid readjustments, the daunt- 

less spirit and courage they've shown, and 
the cheerful resolve to turn out delectable 
food with whatever materials they have to 
use. A few “‘grousers”’ - 
think about them. 

Random lines from the morning mail 
might give you a clue as to how most 
women are meeting this upheaval in their 
food buying habits. 

“I'm really enjoying the challenge,’’ one 
staunch soul writes. 

“We're resolved good food, good neigh- 
borliness and good cheer shall not vanish."’ 
(That could almost be a credo for the dura- 
tion.) 

*“May we be worthy of our ancient herit- 
age and our new opportunities.’ (Perhaps 
that was quoted, but the writer didn’t say 
so and it does fit the times. ) 

With that spirit in mind, let’s run through 
a few Easter suggestions that will keep you 
in step with “‘good food, good cheer and 
good neighborliness.’’ Get out your dusty- 
pink tablecloth or dye one in that soft warm 
shade, and try pale yellow napkins with 
it. Use jonquils, a few pink tulips and some 
pussy willows for-the centerpiece and then 
let's follow through with those soft pastel 
colors in food 

Make loaves of our beloved Easter bread 
which is yellow with eggs, a little sweet in 
flavor and wears a beautiful bronzed crust. 

Try a baked ham we like better than any 
other — Virginia Stuffed Ham, where a 


yes, but let's not 
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sharp knife is plunged into the warm ham at 
intervals, stuffing pressed in and sprinkled 
over the top and the baking finished. It's 
so good hot or cold. 

Or consider Chicken and Ham Monticello 
for the main course. This really did origin- 
ate at Thomas Jefferson's plantation — an 
exciting combination of fried chicken and 
tender pink slices of ham in cream gravy; 
corn bread and asparagus or spinach are the 
perfect accompaniments. 

For dessert there’s an Orange Pineapple 
Pie or a Stephanie Pudding as a possibility 
That latter used to be very famous at Mar 
ston’s restaurant, and it has luscious color 
and flavor. Honey Chiffon Pudding is as 
delectable a dessert as we've ever eaten and 
not even a “‘snitch’’ of sugar does it require 
(All these possible Easter desserts bear in 
mind the stern eye we have to keep on sugar 
canisters, you sec.) 


Easter Bread 


2% cups scalded milk 
1 teaspoon salt 

V6 cup sugar 

2 yeast cakes 


3 cups bread flour 

4 egg yolks 

Y4 cup melted 
shortening 


Add the salt and sugar to the scalded milk. 
When lukewarm, crumble in the yeast cakes 
and dissolve them. Add three cups of bread 
flour and beat well. Let the sponge rise un- 
til double in bulk, add remaining ingredients 
and enough flour to make a stiff dough 
Knead for a few minutes and let it rise until 
double in bulk. Form into loaves and place 
in greased bread pans. Let rise until double 
in bulk and spread top with a little diluted 
egg yolk. Bake in a moderate oven (375° F.) 
for one hour. 
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Chicken and Ham Monticello 


Broil or fry lightly as many slices of ham 
as required. Prepare oblong pieces of toast, 
and broil halved chicken breasts, brushed 
with butter and seasoned, until tender. Place 
the toast on hot plates, moisten with 
chicken liquid or stock, arrange a slice of 
ham on each piece of toast, and top the ham 
with the chicken breasts. Over all, pour 
the following sauce: For six servings peel 
and slice thin one pound of mushrooms. 
Pour on them three-fourths cup of light 
cream, season with salt and pepper, and sim- 
mer until tender. Add two tablespoons 
heavy cream and thicken with one table- 
spoon flour blended with one tablespoon 
butter. 

Virginia Stuffed Ham 
3or4cups browned | 
bread crumbs, 

ground fine 
1 teaspoon celery seed 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
4 teaspoon cloves 

Moisten the dressing with enough hot 
water so that it will barely stick together 
when picked up. Let this stand covered 
overnight, if possible. When the ham is 
piping hot, skin and cut off any surplus fat. 
Next stick a sharp butcher knife all the way 
through the ham in as many places as you 
can, especially those close to the bone. Then 
press the dressing in the slits until each one 
is overflowing. Sprinkle any dressing left 
over on top of ham and let it get entirely 
cold before cutting. Being put in while 
the ham is hot, the flavor of the dressing 
goes all through the ham and each slice has 
a portion of the dressing. 


1 medium onion, 
chopped fine 

Salt and pepper to 
taste 

2 tablespoons melted 
butter 


Orange Pineapple Pie 
1 No. 1 flat can sliced | Few grains salt 
unsweetened | 3egg yolks, beaten 
pineapple 3 tablespoons butter 
4 cup orange juice 2 teaspoons grated 
% cup water orange rind 
4 cup sugar 3 egg whites, stiffly 
3 tablespoons beaten 
cornstarch Gingersnap crust 


Combine the juice from the can of pine- 
apple, the orange juice and water. Mix the 
sugar, cornstarch and salt, and add the 
liquid. Add the beaten egg yolks and cook 
over hot water. Add the butter and grated 
orange rind. Dice two slices of the pine- 
apple and add, then fold in the stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Pour into the gingersnap crust 
and chill. 


Stephanie Pudding 

1 tablespoon plain | cup sugar 

unflavored gelatine 4 cup lemon juice 
Yf cup cold warer 3 egg whites 
1 cup hot grape juice 

Soak gelatine in cold water, dissolve in 
hot grape juice. Add sugar and lemon juice, 
and strain. Set in a cool place. Stir mixture 
occasionally and when thick whisk until 
frothy. Add egg whites beaten stiff and con- 
tinue beating until stiff enought to hold its 
shape. Serve cold with boiled custard sauce. 


Honey Chiffon Pudding 


4 eggs | 

4 cup honey 

1 pint light cream 
(two cups) 


Y{ cup water 


1 envelope (1 table- 
spoon) plain un- 
_ flavored gelatine 
Few drops almond 
flavoring 
114 tablespoons vanilla 
Beat the eggs. Add honey and hot cream. 
Cook in double boiler until the mixture 
barely coats the spoon. Add the gelatine 
which has been soaked in the water to the 
hot mixture, stirring thoroughly. Add 
flavoring. Turn into wet mold to cool. 
Serve with light cream. 


* 


YANKEE, Inc. will gladly accept Defense 
stamps as payment for renewal of your 
subscription — or a new subscription. 
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EX TEMPORE 


by Mortimer Jones 


This is in no sense a portrait. 


But while it is deliberately not that, the Bishop bears a 


certain likeness to a very dear friend of mine, an Episcopal clergyman, who lived his later 
years in Amesbury, Massachusetts, and who for wit, wisdom, and universal knowledge 


had few equals. — The Author. 


E WASN'T really a bishop. 

But his friends often called 

him that because he might 

once have been one, had he 

aubel, and because he was the per- 
sonification of 
all that a bishop 
should be and 

rarely is. 

He was Eng- 
lish like many 
Episcopal clergy- 
men in this coun- 
try. And _ for 
nearly half a cen- 
tury he had min- 
istered with ur- 
bane efficiency 
over St. Mark's 
in Elmdale, to 
which he had 
come straight 
from Oxford and 
the Oxford 
Union, where he 
had learned that 
art of supple 
thought and 
mellifluous 
phrase for which 

he was known far and wide. The 

church itself was a little gem of 

Gothic architecture, erected by a for- 

mer parishioner who had grown rich 

in other parts. For good measure he had 


added the modest but exquisitely fin- 
ished rectory. And then to make all 
snug and sound, he had made a generous 
endowment so that the Bishop would 
never need to worry over salary or 
pitch his homi- 
lies to please the 
ear of any rich or 
sanctimonious 
vestryman. But 
I beg the Bish- 
op’s pardon; he 
would never 
have done that 
in any Case. 
The years that 
had weathered 
the rough stone 
and sent the per- 
sistent vine trail- 
ing up over the 
Celtic cross had 
also whitened 
the Bishop's hair 
so that it shone 
about his high- 
bred ruddy old 
face like a silver 
halo. And, un- 
like so many of 
his kind, he was not smug and com- 
fortable but lean and hard. He had, 
in short, an appearance of robust spirit- 
uality which only a few well-balanced 
men are able to achieve. 
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The Bishop (the real bishop) had 
suggested this and that city church. 

“You could be famous, Armitage,”’ 
said the real Bishop. 

But Armitage had snorted: ‘‘Famous! 
There are so many famous men now- 
adays that mediocrity is more dis- 
tinguished!" 

As a matter of fact he loved his 
parish, and would no more leave it 
than a man will leave a rather trying 
family of two for a superior family of 
twelve that is not his own. And his 
flock was the only family he had. 

““Besides,’” he would always say, “‘I 
can't leave Sam.”’ 

This was meant to be jocular, but 
really wasn't. Sam was, in a way, 
the Bishop's soul mate. 

Sam, a negro orphan, had been 
adopted into the Bishop's family, early 
in his term as rector, to act as church 
janitor and general choreboy about the 
rectory. He was black as the ace of 
spades: there was no alien drop of 
white blood to dilute and adulterate 
his native simplicity. He could read a 
little, thanks to the Bishop. But he 
thought only with his heart. 

Often the Bishop and Sam would be 
seen together on the church steps or the 
rectory lawn, Sam in his worn overalls 
and the Bishop in the sober clericals 
that so became his ruddy face and silver 
hair, Sam with dustcloth in hand or 
leaning on his mower, and the Bishop 
stressing his remarks with energetic 
thrusts of his gold-headed cane. People 
with little understanding often won- 
dered what they had in common. And 
it was generally conceded that the 
Bishop spent more time with Sam than 
with anybody else. 


The fact is the Bishop made Sam his 
confidant, a sort of ebon priest, to 
whom he confessed his sins and aspira- 
tions. Things he couldn't tell any one 
else he confided to Sam; and Sam re- 
ceived them with practically no literal 
understanding but with a prodigious 
sympathetic comprehension. Sam had 
no theology to speak of and the Bishop 
had a very generous and liberal one, 
and both were notably religious, so, in 
the end, it came to the same thing. 

Sam never missed a service. His folks 
had been communicants in the Baptist 
Church, but he had no use for it now. 
He would sit through the Bishop's 
sermon in a sort of still ecstasy, know- 
ing little of what was argued or rea- 
soned, for that was over his head, but 
with his black face shining and the 
music-loving soul of his race thrilling 
to the preacher's diction. 

As a matter of fact the Bishop was 
incomparably the best preacher in the 
little town. The ““Congo” minister con- 
fessed openly and half-humorously, 
what was universally conceded, that he 
was a slave to his “‘paper’’; and he was, 
indeed, quite helpless in a situation 
that called for sudden speech. The 
pastor of the little Baptist Church, re- 
cently out of a seminary that stressed 
orthodoxy rather than learning, al- 
ways committed his sermons to mem- 
ory with what must have been pro- 
digious labor, so that they sounded a 
good deal like an extended and rather 
tedious recitation, and, if unexpectedly 
interrupted, lost themselves in hopeless 
flounderings. So the little church at- 
tracted not only that rather select clus- 
ter of communicants who believe reli- 
gion to be one of the deep and quiet 
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things of life, and not something to be 
insisted on and shouted about, but also 
that unattached and often intelligent 
group of people who like good preach- 
ing and the chance to think. The 
Bishop never read his sermons. He 
never even used notes. There was a cer- 
tain thrill in watching him shape his 
thought right there in public, feeling 
after the word that would most ac- 
curately fit it, and usually -finding it. 

It followed, of course, that the 
Bishop was much sought after. For 
example, the speaker at the Review 
Club would fail at the last minute, and 
someone would at once suggest the 
Bishop. The Bishop would hurry over, 
ask what the topic was, and then de- 
liver what was probably a much better 
talk than they would have had any- 
way. As someone said: the Bishop's 
mind is so well-furnished that there is 
always an extra chair for some worried 
person to borrow. 

Somewhere Sam had run into the 
word *‘extempore.”’ 

““Mistah Armitish,’” he would say, 
“is de best extempore preachah in 
taown."’ Sam's speech, of which I give 
you only a sample or two, was a strange 
mixture of southern and northern dia- 
lecticisms. And he pronounced the last 
two syllables of extempore as though it 
were spelled pour, and had, I think, the 
dim notion in his wooly head, that it 
meant just that: the pouring out of 
liquid speech from an inhaustible foun- 
tain of ideas. After having used the 
word with fine effect a number of times, 
he asked the Bishop one afternoon 
what it meant, and the Bishop, adher- 
ing courteously to Sam's pronunciation, 
told him as best he could. 


**You see, Sam,”’ he said, ‘‘it doesn’t 
mean that I can talk on any subject 
without thinking about it. It means, 
rather, that I have thought on so many 
subjects that I can nearly always talk 
after a fashion, on any given one. I'ma 
good deal like a merchant who knows 
his shelves so well that when a patron 
comes in, even with a very complicated 
order, he can reach right up and have 
the whole order there in front of her in 
a jiffy. So I don’t go unprepared to 
make a speech, Sam. My entire life has 
been, in a way, a preparation for it."’ 

Sam said ‘*Yassuh,’’ and, as it turned 
out, understood something of what was 
said. 

In his earlier days the Bishop had 
been a great hand with a saddle horse. 
There were those in the parish who 
could easily remember. But after old 
Toby died he could never find another 
horse, said he, that would quite fit 
between his knees. 

But he never owned a car, and rode in 
one only under the spur of grim neces- 
sity. He contended that no such sym- 
pathetic relationship could exist be- 
tween a man and his car as horsemen 
felt with their mounts, and that what 
feeling did exist was a community of 
hardness. He explained in this way the 
callous acceptance by the public, most 
of whom owned cars, to the mounting 
death rate on the highways. “‘After a 
good horse," he would say to Sam, 
““give me shanks’ mare. These men 
who sit around indoors, and then keep 
on sitting around outdoors — well, it’s 
no wonder they run to buttocks rather 
than muscles!"" And he would glance 
with pardonable pride at his own lean 
flanks. 





So the Bishop was a famous walker. 
He had climbed every hill within easy 
reach and some that were quite remote, 
the higher the better. Sometimes he 
went alone. Often he took Sam with 
him. The Bishop stoutly maintained 
that he was as good as ever, sound in 
wind and limb, and able to match 
strides with the best. It was only Sam 
of the tireless black legs, who noticed 
that he panted a little on a stiff grade, 
and that the periods for rest and con- 
versation had become steadily longer. 

In the end it was a car that “‘got’’ 
the Bishop. The rectory stood on a 
street corner around which cars raced 
far too swiftly for such a blind turn. 
This day the Bishop was sitting in his 
study when just such a car came slither- 
ing around the corner, and he suddenly 
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remembered that he had seen a little 
girl playing in the street a few minutes 
before and had spoken a few words of 
paternal admonition. He had run out 
posthaste with his silver hair gleaming 
in the sun only to find, to his great 
relief, that the child was gone. The 
car went romping on its heedless way 
without even a glance at the Bishop, 
but the Bishop, after that one quick 
rush, had returned very slowly up the 
walk and subsided on the doorstep as 
though it were a rock of shelter in a 
weary land. There Sam had found him 
and helped him into the house. A 
touch of heat, the Bishop had called it. 
But Sam, who knew little except 
where his heart was concerned, guessed 
better. 


(Turn to next page 
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And it was Sam who found him two 
days later in his study. Just how Sam 
knew the Bishop was gone I have no 
way of knowing. It was the only time 
in his life he had ever entered the Bish- 
op’s study without knocking. Per- 
haps it was a stillness that suddenly lay 
over everything, the house and the 
trees and the lawn, or that the little 
church had suddenly looked lonely. Or 
maybe the Bishop's soul, on its last 
adventure, had loitered on the lawn a 
moment to hold a final little chat with 
Sam. Anyway, it was Sam who found 


him, sitting in his chair fronting the 
West window, looking straight out 
past the great oak into the setting sun, 
a smile on his lips and his face.a mellow 
glory. Well, the Bishop would have 
had it that way. 

“*Yassuh,’’ Sam would say to anyone 
who asked about the Bishop's passing, 
“*Yassuh, it was quite extempore.”’ 

Then he would add, his black face 
shining with a devotion that was al- 
most worship: ‘But Mistah Armitish’s 
whole life was jess a gittin’ raidy fo’ 


, 


it. 





YANK OF THE MONTH 


Haeris Ewing 


Ernest Gruening (right), Governor of 
Alaska, with Anthony J. Dimond, Dele- 
gate from Alaska to Congress, urges 
increased appropriation for Alaska roads. 


Steady Head and Stout Heart 

are needed by Ernest Gruening (home 
address Rockport, Mass.), Governor of 
Alaska. At the time YANKEE goes to press 
Alaska (once a rendezvous for adventurous 
tourists, optimistic gold seekers, brown 
bears, Esquimaux and red salmon) is a po- 


tential battleground, stern northern front 
in the grim Battle of the Pacific. Who is 
the man who governs Alaska, who has been 
successfully fighting, in Juneau and in Wash- 
ington, for appropriations to defend it? 
What is he like? 

Son of a New York physician, Ernest was 
educated abroad, at Hotchkiss School and 
at Harvard College (class of '07). His 
father wanted him to be a doctor, Ernest 
wanted to be a reporter. He did both — 
stepped out of Harvard *‘Medic’’ with a 
degree, took a lowly job on the Boston 
American. As a newspaperman he had the 
air of doing what he liked and being deter- 
mined to continue doing what he liked. 
He wrote what he believed. If he ran amuck 
and was told to apologize, his answer was to 
pick up his hat and find another job. Once 
the better members of the staff — who, like 
Gruening, later became famous — walked 
out with him. He always found a better 
job — first a reporter, then assistant editor 
(Boston Herald), then managing editor 
(Boston Traveler), then managing editor of 
the New York Tribune. In Boston he married 
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Dorothy Smith of Norwood, set up house- 
keeping in an apartment on Commonwealth 
Avenue near Chestnut Hill and gave superb 
dinner parties. Mrs. Gruening, a graduate 
of Vassar and Simmons (domestic science), 
could whip up a meal including steak and 
meringues, both high enough to be measured 
with a yardstick, shed her smock and greet 
her guests in evening clothes. After dinner 
talk was good. Ernest liked to read a pro- 
vocative short story aloud and tear it to 
pieces. 

The couple had two sons in one year, 
eleven months apart, Ernest, Jr., and Hunt- 
ington Sanders, called Sonny and Hunny. 
They learned to swim and sail where their 
father and his sisters had learned — in the 
icy Atlantic off Rockport, where a spread- 
ing house with long windows and wide 
verandas was always “‘home."’ The sharp- 
est sorrow which has come to the Gruenings 
was the loss of “‘Sonny’’ during summer 
vacation, while he was a student at Milton 
Academy. ‘*‘Hunny’’ followed his father’s 
steps to Harvard, and was called ‘‘Hunt."’ 
The Gruenings have a third son, Peter 
Brown. 

Before her marriage Dorothy Gruening 
had never been abroad, but the Gruening 
family learned to hang their hats — som- 
brero, Lilly Daché, parka hood — almost 
anywhere. Gruening went from the Tribune 
to The Nation which he edited in ‘23. He 
directed the La Follette Progressive Presi- 
dential Campaign — his views have always 
been progressive, called “‘leftish’’ by con- 
servative friends — and founded the Port- 
land, Maine, Evening News. Between jobs 
he took years off to write what is still the 
authority in its field: ‘‘Mexico and Its Herir- 
age."’ Working on it, he commuted between 
New York, Mexico City and Paris. The 
family spent a year in Mexico and another 
in Europe, mostly in Paris, in an apartment 
overlooking the Luxembourg Gardens. 
Gruening probably unearthed his very best 
Mexican material in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
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His research had interested him in Latin 
America and the Caribbean, which he and 
his wife explored. (Mrs. Gruening found 
the Haitians the best waltzers in the world.) 
His first political appointment was general 
adviser to the United States delegation to 
the Seventh Pan-American Conference in 
"33 in Montevideo — which was not pro- 
nounced, his wife said, as taught in the 
Norwood, Mass., public schools. 

From 1935 to 1937 Gruening was Director 
of Territories and Island Possessions. He 
had jurisdiction over Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, the South 
Sea and Equatorial Islands! Five years ago 
Alaska was still ‘‘Seward's Folly,’ Hawaii 
wasa place where you wore leis and learned 
the hula, Puerto Rico was nice for winter 
swimming if the barracuda didn’t bite you— 
and nobody knew a thing about the Virgin, 
South Sea and Equatorial Islands. 

When he was made Governor of Alaska 
most of us — but not Dr. Gruening — still 
thought like that. Pointing out that Alaska 
faced Russia on two fronts and was nearer 
to Japan than Hawaii, Gruening pounded 
the House Committee on Military Affairs 
for defense appropriations and was re- 
peatedly turned down. After Hitler had 
invaded Norway, Gruening got what he 
wanted. He has always been a fighter and 
likes a fight — he goes on fighting for what 
he knows Alaska needs and has battered 
down Washington obstinacy and the ill 
will of a territorial group who wanted the 
Governor of Alaska to be a native Alaskan. 
He sees his territory as an offensive, not a 
defensive, base, he recently told the Presi- 
dent at the White House. 


Yankee offers a hint for 1942: 


Vatch Ernest Gruening. 


Watch Dutch Harbor. 


Watch Alaska. 
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WILLIAM H. CLARK 


Of Pots and Boxes—Their Use and Misuse 


>) NEW gardening vogue is rapidly 
4) developing among American 
24 amateurs. It is the wide use of 


pots and boxes — not merely in 
windows and on porches but everywhere 
throughout the garden and the grounds. 
With potted material, the gardener is in 
much the same position as an artist with 
a rainbowed palette. Wherever color is 
needed, there the gardener can place a pot of 
this or a tub of that. Really, the use of pots 
allows the amateur to escape both the 
tyranny of time and the limitation of 
climate. 
It works this way. 


Ordinarily, months 
are needed to bring a sowing of annuals, for 


example, into flower. Perennials also have 
a very brief period of bloom. Thus, even in 
the most careful gardens, there are dull 
periods, days and often weeks when there is 
a poverty of flowers. Potted plants can over- 
come this fault in a moment. 

Again, many a gardener is held down to 
the few things the rigors of his climate per- 
mit him to grow. Not for him the rich 
shapes and colors of more temperate regions. 
Since potted plants may be started under 
glass or indoors, they thus transcend geogra- 
phy and open to every garden, even those in 
coldest New England, all the -wealth of the 
world’s plants. 


There is still a further value in pot and tub 
gardening. Unlike most garden plants, 
which have insatiable appetites for rich 
loam, abundant sun, humus and fertilizers, 
the potted plant will flourish anywhere, in 
town or city or country. 

Of course window boxes and house plants 
are familiar enough, but they are only the 
beginning of what promises to be a distinct 
type of gardening. Grandmother grew 
geraniums in old tin cans on her kitchen 
window sill. Granddaughter, even if she 
specializes in geraniums too, will not have 
just one or two colors and varieties but 
literally scores of both. And she will not 
confine her plants to the kitchen or even the 
living room. She will place them about the 
edge of her garden pool. She will perch 
them along the porch and plunge them in the 
garden where their color is needed — as in 
early June when the spring bulbs fade and 
the annuals have not developed to color the 
faded beds. 

But there is no chance that granddaughter 
willlimit herself to geraniums. There are 
hundreds of plants she can grow in pots and 
boxes. Probably she will take a leaf from 
southern Europe. Over there, for centuries, 
the gardens in France and Spain have been 
made glorious with potted material. And 
even over here, the gardeners of the large 
estates have strewn potted plants about in 
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gay abundance. But it is only recently that 
the amateur, with limited purse and skill, 
has discovered what a wealth of material 
and what a host of delightful possibilities 
plants in pots offer him. 

The principal point about successful pot- 
gardening is the wise choice of material. 
Not all plants will thrive in pots, for a cer- 
tain degree of sturdiness is required. Roots 
cramped in close quarters cannot support 
tender and delicate flowers. In general, be- 
ginners should choose their material in three 
classes. 

The first of these are the standard house- 
plant veterans — geraniums, fuchsias, helio- 
tropes, begonias, verbenas, abutilons, lan- 
tanas and oleanders. These will thrive out- 
doors in summer just as gratifyingly as they 
do indoors in winter. And anyone who is 
not familiar with the host of lovely new 
varieties of these old-timers has a pleasant 
surprise in store. 

Second are annuals. A wide range of them 
either self-raised in flats or purchased from 
the neighborhood florist, will thrive in pots. 
The list is almost endless, but for a begin- 
ning choice should be made among such as 
these — ageratum, lobelia, nasturtium, 
nicotiana, petunia, browallia, torenia, salpi- 
glossis and salvia. These are your very 
best bets. 

The third class is the biennials and peren- 
nials. Among these almost any can be 
picked. Sure-fire examples include: Canter- 
bury bells, bleeding heart (Dicentra spec- 
tablis) and chrysanthemums. You cannot 
go wrong with these. 

For continued bloom in pots, keep a stock 
coming along either in a corner of the garden 
or, in spring or fall, in a cold frame. Thus, 
when plants on display begin tu fade, they 
can be replaced with fresh stock just begin- 
ning to burst into bloom. This calls for 
planning. For example, the potted-plant 
parade might begin with bulbs, be followed 
by bleeding heart, continue through the 
summer with annuals and perennials and 


close with chrysanthemums. Incidentally, 
chrysanthemums these days are developing 
remarkably. Not only is the choice of color 
and size greatly widened, but varieties can 
be obtained which make bloom possible 
from the Fourth of July right through 
Christmas. 

Soil is a very important item in growing 
potted plants. Since plants are confined to 
the pot, their roots cannot go wandering for 
food. Thus a rich garden loam lightened 
with about a third of sand to prevent pack- 
ing is necessary. 

Size of pots is important too. For small 
annuals, six-inch pots are big enough. For 
larger annuals an eight-inch pot is needed. 
Beyond that size, tubs and boxes are usually 
used — for large pots are expensive and 
easily broken. 

There is no great difference between the 
common dull-red earthenware pot and the 
more colorful glazed pots, so far as the plants 
are concerned. However, the red pots blend 
best with the background, while the glazed 
things are often too vividly colored to be 
attractive. After all, it is the plant and not 
the pot which is supposed to be beautiful 
Of course, in certain places such as the cop- 
ing of a pool or along the porch, where the 
plants stand alone in majesty, a colored or 
glazed pot or even a metal container may be 
desired. 

The important thing about any container 
is that drainage must be provided. A plant 
can drown just as well as an animal. Usually 
drainage is provided by a hole in the bottom 
of the container, but often gardeners forget 
to protect this hole with small stones or 
broken potsherds before filling in the soil 
Earthen pots have the real value of being 
porous and thus the soil in them is less likely 
to become too wet — as it often does in a 
glazed container. 

No rules can be given about watering, 
as plants vary individually in their needs. 
Exposure to the sun and the heat of the day 
also affects the amount of water needed. 
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HELPFUL HINTS 


(Continued from Page 11) 
fully tooled, gilded and studded. These 
soon lost favor as ornaments and were used 
as they are today here — in linen or ward- 
robe chests. 


The Clove Apple 


Its parent branch a hook, or nail, 
From a stout twine depends this fruit; 
A rosewood wardrobe forms its trunk, 
Morocco slippers hide its root. 


Pierced full of holes the shrivelled pome, 
How sweet it scents my grandame’s wear! 
Her pearly silk and India shawl 

Waft Ceylon breezes down the stair. 


And bound for church on Sunday morn 

(A minted lozenge in his mouth) 

How fragrant does my grandsire walk, 

Clad in some waistcoat of his youth! 
Saran N. CieGcHorn. 


And a Query — 
Dear YANKEE: 

Have vou ever published any information 
in regard to the Ronseval (various spellings) 
family of New Hampshire, or the Manley 
family of Massachusetts? 

CRL, 
Auburn, R. I. 


No, sorry, we haven’t. Who has some 
information? 


Dear YANKEE: 

I hope you can tell me something about 
azaleas. 1 have a beauty which has over 
twenty-five blossoms. Is there any way I can 
start another plant? There is a little new 
branch coming out just at the top of thesoil. 
After the blossoms have dropped from my 
poinsettia, should I set it away in a dark 
closet until May and then repot it? Why do 
the buds drop off my gardenia? 

HSP, 
Weston, Vt. 
Who's to the rescue? 


To Remedy Scratches on Glass 


Fill in the scratches with a good quality 
of clear lacquer which is purchased at any 
hardware store. Apply this with a very 
fine point camel’s-hair brush, a brush such 
as ordinarily is used in watercolor work. 
The surface of the glass first should be wiped 
thoroughly so it is clean with a cloth satu- 
rated with alcohol. Let it dry for fifteen 
minutes before applying the Jacquer. If this 
is applied carefully in the scratch grooves 
themselves, the resulting job will be a first- 
class job and entirely satisfactory. 


Hercin lies a good paying job for some en- 
terprising person who wants to increase his 
income. 


A Welding Kink 


If you are a welder, or if you do some of 
this work for repairs about the farm or 
home, you will be interested in this welding 
kink that saves one from forever looking 
for his lighter. Here is how it works: 


Fasten a battery clip to the lighter by a 
heavy cord, then snap the clip to the side 
of your overalls. You can use the lighter 
without removing it and it’s always with 
you. This kink used wisely saves valuable 
time and is handy as well. 


Remove Chevrolet Rods from Below 


Here is a timesaver. I have found that 
I can remove four (4) rods from the bottom 
on all "37 Chevs. and some later models. 
Pull piston and rod assembly down as far 
as possible, then twist rod and piston to 
about forty-five degree angle of the crank- 
shaft and then pull down about one-half 
inch. Then the pin is ready for removal. 
A hard job made simple. 
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SPRING 


By Ernet Barnett DeVito 


Now, when the Frost King should loosen | 
his hold 

When the earth should drop her mantle of | 
cold — 

Still blow the biting winds, insolent — bold. 


While scraps of snow swirl overhead, 

What terrible things are being said! 

What frightening rumors are being spread: 
“Spring is | 


and 


“Spring won't return” 
dead!"’ 
“Winter will carry on in her stead!" 


“Spring has fled!" 


“Spring's gone forever."’ 


But though the insolent, bold winds blow | 
And trees are laced with ribbons of snow 
And the Frost King lingers, loth to go — 


Still by my window I sit each day 
Waiting for Spring to come this way. 


I think that Spring. like the gods of old, 
Has disguised herself — ard lonely — cold— | 
Seeks one warm welcome, one heart to | 

enfold. 


For one who will welcome her any day 
In any garment, in any array — 
Whether beggar or princess — sad or gay. 


So I watch by my window for anything — 
Anything — anything — may be Spring... . 


ot BLACKOUT 


More than ever it is important to be able to 
identify your clothes, your possessions — and 
yourself, Mark all your belonging. with CASII'S 
WOVEN NAMES for real protection, Used in 
homes, schools, campa and by Army and Navy 
men Cash's Nanws are woven in fast color 
thread, wrt just printed—accest no substitutes, 
Ask your Dept. Store or write us. 
TRIAL OFFER: Send wa 15e¢ jor | doz. of your 
FIRST name and sample of NO-SO for attach- 
ing without sewing 

12 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn., or 


CASH’ Ss 6201 Se. Gramercy Place. Los Angeles, 
Calit.. or 52 Gray Street. Betlevilie. Ont. 

CASH'S | 3 doz. $159 6 dor. $2. NO-SO; 25< 

NAMES! 9 “ 250 12%” 3. Cement ! « tube 


SPRING 
BECKONS YOU! 


Here in a setting of pictur- 
esque tranquillity, ycu'll 
fird ample opportuni‘y to enjoy active spcris 
as well as interesting relaxaticn every 
minute o! the day without leaving our 250- 
acre estate, 
Comfort — Appetizing Meals 
Traditicnal New Englena Hospitality 


Gordon Moody, M anager 


"Nor RTHFIELD 
2 bast SRTiIe( eo fis 








Subtle Suggestion 
on a weather-beaten barn on the Bland- | 
ford-Otis town line in Massachusetts: 
“You Are Entering God's Country. | 
Don't Drive Through Like Hell.”’ 
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Popular, Informal, Convenient, Efficient 


The Taft NEW MAVEN 


J. O. VOIT, General Manager 
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HEUBLEIN HOTEL 
Famed for Good Food and Restful Rooms 


On Bushnell Park, Hartford, Conn. 
JOHN HARRIS, Pres. 
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Community Music School 


HE Pittsfield Community Music School at Pittsfield, Mass., a year old this month, boasts 
one hundred and twenty embryonic musicians. The school, newest of several such 
institutions in New England, was designed to offer the best musical instruction to its 
students even though many of these promising youngsters can pay only a small fee or must 
rely on scholarships. Photos by Vera Victoreen 











(1) With pipes they have ade themselves, pupils undertake ensemble playing under Miss Helene 
Finsler of Geneva, Switzerland. (Mary Lou and Anna May Overbaugh and Webb Phillips with Miss 
Finsler.) 

(2) Developing a true appreciation of rhythm in Miss Finsler’s eurythmic class. (Mary Peschewlys 
and Davis Crane.) 

(3) Beginners in piano. (Sally Lynn Reeves and Marcia Angelo.) 


(4) Twin brothers, Stephen and Eric Rosenfeld, team up for an occasional duet 


(5) The string quartet of advanced students, heard in recitals and radio programs, rehearsing under 
the guidance of Miss Mary Elizabeth Jones, school director. 


Secunda, second violin; James Boison, cello; and Donald Radke, viola. 


Robert Coleman, first violin; Betty 
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CARETAKER — Am carpenter, electrician. Know 
property management and maintenance or coun- 
try. Restore old houses, etc. Executive ability. JA600. 


I HAVE material for a good novel. Would like to 
collaborate with someone to put it in order. Chance 
for a best seller. JA6O1. 


A MOTHER and son need intelligent, elderly man as 
advisor and counselor, and a small village needs a 
village blacksmith ve badly — one who can do 
wrought-iron work, and shoe horses, too. JA602 


MAGAZINES — Subscribe for year or longer, before 
prices advance, and insure good reading for few years 
to come. A thoughtful gift for Mothers’ or Fathers’ Day, 
and all anniversaries. Send for latest price list Group 
prices reduced. Yankee mother of five. JA603. 


REFINED AMERICAN, Protestant, middle-aged 
widow would like a position as housekeeper and com- 
panion to a gentleman with a nice home. Interested in 
books, golf and fishing. JA604. 


ELDERLY MAN, retired teacher, with much time on 
his hands would like to take on as correspond 
middle-aged man. Resident of Maine preferred. 


YANKEE’S hae At 


if you want a “ iv. have 4 R.y A plesh 7~ Be 
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WHAT VERMONTER, well located, wanta to open a 
handwork and crafts shop well enough to give room 
and board to one woman weaver for lessons in some 
crafts and knowledge of supplies, markets and con- 
tracts. I have paying ideas but no place to carry them 
on in. JA606 


CHEERFUL MIDDL 3ED WIDOW would like 
to hear from someone i rested in the companionship 
of a capable experienced helper. Can manage home, 
apartment hotel, dry goods store, fur shop or gift shop 


JA607 


SUPERIOR COUPLE — 

electric maintenance, hotel experience. Woman, good 

general plain cook. Near Hampton, Rye or Ports- 
_E JA608. 


man, stationary engineer, 


mouth preferred. Excellent references 


WE, HUSBAND AND WIFE, want a chance at ha 
ing our own home and salary as part of a country 
estate. In return, we are capable of being Jack-of-all- 
Trades — carpenter, mechanic, gardener, interior 
decorator, and can refinish antiques, cater at parties 
and prepare attractive foods. A combination of prac- 
tibility and artistry. JAGO9. 
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ROVING LADY secretary accountant, quick and 
efficient, will call on you, if you live within thirty miles 
of New York City. Correspondence, filing, research 
work, typing or what have you 3y the hour, day or 
week. No assignment too trivial. JA6 





CAPABLE MIDDLE-AGED 
keeper’s position with elderly woman 


cook. $8.00 per week. Ji A6 ae 


house- 
plain 


woman wants 


Good 


WHO'LL GIVE a versatile y 
valet, companion, mate ah ¢ 
caretaker, home, sma estat« I t id reliable 
Free at once. JA612 
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tenance, , comfortabl e home _JA620 
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L E iy ME FINISH t that croch veting, knitting or hooking- 
with-rags you started but ca 1 to get finished, or 
I'll do new work along those lines for only 10 cents an 
hour. Or perhaps we can swop! JMé 
CULTURED AMERICAN WOMAN, 
ents, emotionally stable, 
ous, considerate, good business sense, 
home-making, nursing as well as office experience. 
Motherless children or gentleman’s home. Would con- 
sider part-time work. References. J M601. 
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50, no depend- 


basically intelligent, humor- 


agricultural, 


WANTED: someone to buy my novel place-cards with 
original lim erick on each one 
Send for sam pl e and prices 


Different and amusing 


script 
gs the 
isand 
poetry 
Kee service 


LET A Y rANKI E 
typing service givir 
care and attent 
words, 10 cer 
1 cent per 
JM603 
AN ACTIVI spital Instructor ir 4 10 is a 
Registered Physiotheray terested ir oppor- 
tunity to ex hange mas ¢ treatments for maintenance 
of se nd husband | M604 
YOUNG WRITI 
to exchange ini 
terested. Also i 

vility to either dra 
ie them. JM605 


WHO W ANTS 
N 


about y« 


WANTED YOUNG LADY as secretary paniont 
young business man and wife. Very pleasant country 
home, near 
with radio 
intelligent, 


3oston ant, y rivate room 
Wages ar j i opportunity for 
7 r rvar ]M607. 
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MIDDLE FORTIES PLE, P ants 
seven hundred acre 

ings, seven 
with tr 
place? 


stocked 
it and s Jevelop this 
1M609 

MARRIED MAN poultry 
arm. 28-50 years i, not v t ren, good 
character, vechanically 
inclined, « ab pting re t y, some car 
pentry, « ruck and tract t jing chicks and 
incubatior ay} lay r t rn furnished 
or unfurnished t tar | Mé 10. 


HOTEL 


your guests 


MEN! i rather please 
I 


than weld. So yul at, sleep, anc 1y 


a few De 
fense Bonds 
terested in 

experience 
Efficient, 
teous Atmosphere, 

bilities main objective 


JMé6l11 
A YANKEE LADY with small income owns two 


attractive, furnished summer r with 
bath, electricity fty miles from Springfel 4. Mass 
I need friendly neighbors with means to pay very 
reasonable price for a long summer vacation, either 
boarding or renting. J]M612 
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Boston man, . ft exempt, in- 
hotel work ny wher ted resort 
Aptitude for figu anc trical work 
honest, conscien 1s, cheerful, 
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Early fireplace with oven in the chimney 
at the back. The oven was round with 
a dome-shaped top. Primitive races 
discovered the principle of heat rotation, 


and we find igloos and huts built bee- 
hive shape. 


Later fireplace with bake oven and ash 
oven at one side. The first door of the 
oven was a wooden cover resting flush 
against the bricks on a flatiron type 
handle. Later doors were of iron, swung 





on hinges driven into the bricks. 


Grandma Used ‘Em 


by Mary Earle Gould 


Paneling followed at a later period. One 
door or two doors covered the ovens and 


served to keep in the heat as well as being 
ornamental. 


Meats were often hung in back of the 
chimney fireplace, to smoke. This 
closet provided heat for the room as well 
as having been used for smoking. 
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(Right) Smoke oven built out in the 
yard. Meats were hung from the top 
beams, while corncobs and hickory bark 
smudged below. The smoke oven was 
more commonly built in the chimney 
in the house, in one of several places. On 
the landing upstairs on the way down 
cellar, in the chimney in the attic, behind 
the kitchen fireplace or in the base of the 
chimney in the cellar. 


(Below) Tin roasting oven. The long 
spit was thrust through the meat and 
set into place and the meat was turned 
as it roasted. Skewers held the meat 
firmly. This stood in front of the fire 
and a door at the back of the oven was 
used in watching the meat. Earlier in- 
ventions were more primitive. Meat was 
hung by a cord in front of the fire, and 
the cord was kept wound and turned the 
meat as it unwound. 


Left) Dutch oven of iron, with rim 
around the cover. The kettle stood in 
the embers, and embers were heaped 
on the cov :r. This was the primitive 
method of baking in the fire. 


(Above) The bird roaster and the apple 
roaster. Bobwhites were hung by their 
breasts on the hooks to roast before 
the fire. Eight apples could sizzle on 
the two racks. 

(Below) A biscuit oven and biscuit pan. 





TOLL OF THE STUMBLING BLOCK 


by CARLOS C. HANKS 


Block Island and Its Thousand Wrecks 


Wrecks - 


.)HE Gray Legion — that end- 
lessly marching army of 
great Atlantic combers that 

thunder into foam along the 
stern brows of Block Island — this 
winter has made a battered hulk of 
another victim, the once trim coastal 
passenger steamer Essex. 

Cabins, funnel, masts and pilothouse 
are gone. Only a hull, streaked with 
rust and the salt frosting of the ocean, 
remains of the last victim entrapped by 
the rocks of this Atlantic outpost 
which seamen are wont to call ‘The 
Stumbling Block."’ 


**Essex’’ (1941) and tanker ‘‘Lightbourne’”’ (1939) 


The war had taken the Essex from 
her peaceful existence as a passenger 
carrier and she was on her way home 
from Portugal with a cargo of cork, 
when she hit the reef just off Block 
Island's South East Point light, and 
came to her final resting place a few 
hundred yards from the twisted wreck 
of the big tanker Lightbourne that 
grounded in a fog in 1939. 

Just how many vessels have shivered 
timbers or buckled plates on Block 
Island's coast or through collision in 
the crowded waters near by, probably 
never will be known. No one has had 
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the courage to undertake the long and 
difficult task of compiling figures. But 
there is good reason to believe the total 
would come close to a thousand ships, 
great and small. It would constitute 
proof enough that the Block Island 
area is the most dangerous along the 
North Atlantic coast — more danger- 
ous, even, than Cape Cod. 

Records show that, from 1854 
through 1868, a dozen or so good-sized 
vessels hit the island's reefs and bars 
and their insurance value approximated 
$380,000. Scores of fishing craft and 
smaller coasters, dashed to their doom 
during this period, are not included. 
The books of the “Old Protection 
Wrecking Company of Block Island’’ 
show that, from 1860 to 1877, five 
barks, three brigs and twenty-one 


schooners were salvaged or aided, while 


five schooners were completely lost. 
Salvage value was $1,200,000 for all 
ships. 

About twenty years ago an islander 
listed the more important wrecks be- 
tween 1881 and 1914 and they amounted 
to seventy big vessels driven ashore on 
the island. About one-half of these 
wrecks occurred on of in the vicinity of 
South East Point. The insurance valua- 
tion of these ships exceeded $1,185,000. 

A study of newspaper files for the past 
twenty-five years reveals another im- 
posing list of ships wrecked or damaged 
in the island's waters. There were the 
two big schooner-barges that broke up 
on the rocks in February, 1918, and the 
schooner Benjamin Smith in March of 
the same year. The schooner Jere C. 
Shaw was wrecked in March, 1920, the 
British schooner Barbara in September, 
1921, and the big seagoing tug Bath- 


gate and her two coal-laden barges on a 
foggy morning of 1922. 

The loaded tanker Swiftstar, inbound 
for Providence, hit the rocks of South 
East Point during a rainy October night 
of 1922, and the barge Penn with 3200 
tons of coal, parted company from her 
tug and was wrecked in the same local- 
ity in January, 1923. The tanker Texas 
grounded in March of that year. 

The steamer Circinus was damaged in 
a collision just off the island in June, 
1924, and the U. S. gunboat Eagle 26 
was the victim of a similar mishap a 
month later. The U. S. submarine 
S-51 went down after colliding with a 
coast liner within sight of the island in 
September, 1925. Then there was the 
steamer Tancy and the collier Meteor 
wrecked in 1926, the schooner Blanche 
in August, 1927. The coast freighter 
Grecian was sunk in a collision in 1932 
just a few minutes steaming from the 
island's deadly shores. 

There were others, such as a big 
Luckenbach Line freighter, the collier 
Malamton, the Winslow and Layden, a 
dredger with her towing tug, the Mary 
Arnold, and don't forget the Larchmont, 
a disaster of an earlier vintage. The 
passenger steamer was rammed on the 
night of February 11, 1907, by the 
Canadian three-masted schooner Harry 
Knowlton. Many of the bodies of the 
one hundred and thirty-one victims 
came ashore on the island, while Block 
Island fishermen saved most of the nine- 
teen survivors. 

There are many explanations offered 
for the siren-like qualities of Block 
Island. Winds, tides and shoals all play 
their sinister parts. The tides, particu- 
larly, are considered the most tricky, 
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unreliable and powerful along the 
whole Atlantic coast, and this opinion, 
voiced by so many miaster mariners, has 
been reached after due consideration for 
Cape Hatteras, the Chatham bars and 
other bad localities. 

Before the motor trucks and trailers 
made inroads in the volume of coastal 
freight traffic, it was not uncommon to 
have as many as three hundred vessels 
pass between Block Island and Point 
Judith at the entrance of Narragansett 
Bay in a single twenty-four hour 
period. Deep-water or off-shore vessels, 
passing to the east of the island, give 
it a wide berth even in fair weather and 
especially if under canvas. 

[Position of lighthouses, buoys, 
steamer lanes, and set of tides here 
omitted. ] 

Off Sandy Point, sand bars — a mile 
or more in length — run out from Clay 
Head, and these bars are continually 
shifting positions, varying their length, 
width and height. 

The power exerted by wind and tide 
on Sandy Point is well illustrated by a 
description of the wreck of a schooner 
Many years ago, written by a man 
standing among a huddle of spectators 
who watched helplessly while ship and 
crew went to their end before their 
eyes. Time has obscured the ship's 
name, but she was driven ashore while 
the wind blew a gale out of the west 
and a flood tide piled up mountainous 
seas that seemed to fight for possession 
of the sandy strips. At times the nar- 
row bars lay white and gleaming in the 
valleys between gigantic breakers. 

Suddenly out of a curtain of spray 
came a two-masted schooner to hurtle 
onto the Point, biting deep into the 


hard-packed sand. Bottom planking 
burst through her deck and sides. Both 
masts were unstepped at once and 
popped clear of the deck, ripping up 
planks. Cargo spewed from the hatches 
and holes gaped in her sides. Several 
sailors were clinging to the fore part 
of the wreck, with towering waves 
crashing over them. 

Although the stricken schooner lay 
but a couple of hundred feet from the 
horrified spectators, no earthly devices 
could rescue the crew as they began 
dropping off into the raging sea. At 
intervals a strip of sand would lie un- 
covered between the wreck and the 
dunes, with foaming walls of water on 
each side. One of the remaining sailors 
made a desperate leap onto the ribbon 
of safety and raced shoreward. He had 
run only a few yards when the breakers 
closed over him. He was not seen 
again. 

Officials of the Block Island Wrecking 
Company boarded one grounded vessel, 
the Moluncus, at Grace’s Point, to in- 
spect the damage and to see what could 
be done to get her back into deep water. 
They found the schooner so hard 
aground that they and the ship’s crew 
decided to go ashore, the officers and 
wreckers beginning a conference in a 
farmhouse. 

The group dickered far into the night 
and finally agreed on $2500 as the price 
for releasing the schooner. A contract 
was signed and the wreckers hastened 
down to the shore to begin operations 
while the tide was favorable. Then 
came a great surprise. The schooner 
was gone. 

A sudden shift of wind had freed the 
Moluncus from her sandy perch, setting 
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her adrift in Block Island Sound with- 
out a human hand to guide her course. 
Angered at the loss of their sizable fee, 
the wreckers wasted no time in hauling 
a light surf boat into the breakers. 
Nine men clambered over her gunwales 
as the little craft bucked and pounded. 

With only the direction of the wind 
and their own knowledge of the tides 
to guide them, the nine pulled on their 
oars and began a search of the black 
expanse of heaving water. Several 
hours after, and miles from the island, 
they sighted a shadow wallowing in 
the seas. It was their prize. 

Every wave tossed the derelict at a 
crazy angle and often rolled her until 
her mastheads almost touched the wave 
crests.. Pulling close up under her lee 
and waiting until the rail was almost 
under water, the men grasped hand- 
holds and pulled themselves over the 


side. Later that morning the Moluncus 
sailed into Newport harbor. The 
wreckers sued the owners for salvage, 
spending $1000 to press their suit, but 
they were awarded only their original 
contract fee. 

Block shipwrecks have 
brought many odd coincidences. In 
May, 1876, two schooners by the name 
of May came ashore the same day, at 
the same spot and on the same tide, 
one at 7:30 p.m., and the other at 8 
p.m. In September, 1846, six vessels 
grounded on island bars in one day, 
and a June day of 1850 saw the same 
number come ashore. 

It is not hard to believe that some 
thousand vessels, big and little, 
have met disaster of one kind or 
another under the sinister spell of Block 
Island, known to mariners as ‘“The 
Stumbling Block.” 


Island 


NEW ENGLAND SPRING 


By Viotet Attern Storey 


Spring's like the Stark’s young cousin from the South 
Who, when she comes to be their paying-guest, 
Spends hours, it seems, to tint her cheeks and mouth 
And takes till everlasting to get dressed. 

They find her fussing with her fripperies 

On Sunday morning when it’s time to go 

To meeting but she tells them, ‘‘Darlings, please, 
Don’t wait for me. I'll get there sure’s you know!” 
Yet, not until the preaching’s nearly done, 

Does she come sauntering up the middle aisle, 
Attracting the attention of everyone; 

Getting from each a sweet, indulgent smile 

So Spring's forgiven the sin of tardiness 

Because of her slow, alien loveliness 





BOOK REVIEWS 


by James Malachy 








WHIMSICAL, OBSERVANT 

In 1938 Bernhard Roth graduated from 
college; taught English in an Orange, 
Massachusetts, grammar school. He sent 
occasional wise and dry-humored contri- 
butions to the local newspaper, signing him- 
self Yankee Schoolmaster. When he was 
inducted into the army he kep’ a-goin’ with 
a series of camp articles, Camp Edwards and 
Devens in the snow and ice, VI Army Corps 
Headquarters in the heat of summer. The 
Orange Enterprise and Journal publishes these 
in book form, amusingly illustrated by 
Claire, A Yankee Schoolmaster in the Army 
(140 pp., $1.00). The rambling journal! of 
awhimsical, observant schoolmaster, yanked 
impersonally into the U. S. Army machine, 
who sees beyond the immediate toughening 
routine. It will entertain the men and com- 
fort the ladies. Good luck, Private Roth, 
and a safe return! 

+ ” * * o 


Serene by William Leete Stone (Falmouth 
Publishing House, 48 pp.) is the simple 
story of an undecided girl and two men who 
know their casting-flies better than their 
women. The background of Maine woods 
and remote fishing-waters is perhaps respon- 
sible for its popularity; and for this new 
edition. 

* + as + * 


Beef Purchase Standards and Use For Quan- 
tity Cookery by J. O. Dah! (175 pp., $1.00). 
This little book is like the pie with four and 
twenty blackbirds; it holds so much more 
than the title implies. Beef; how to cut, 
buy, use, cook. Sixty-seven nutritious 


menus which smell good even on paper, 
helpful hints; how to use steel . . . and this 
is only part of what you'll find in these 
valuable pages. This is the one hundred 
and fifth volume published by The Dahls, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 

ad * * * * 


EASY MUSES 

Shortage of paper hasn't yet affected the 
minor poets. From Henry Harrison come 
the following: Dawn to Dusk by Maud Estelle 
Hymers, slight but sincere; All Things to 
Sea by Martha Walling Howard, tenuous; 
Of Mute Insensate Things by Louis F. Valen- 
tine, deriving from the Green Carnation 
Period; and Furrow in the Dunes by John 
Elmoran Porter, clean, fresh lyrics. All 
these $1.50 and sixty-odd pages. Pen Points 
is an anthology of the Penhandle Pen 
Women, whose organization was founded 
twenty-one years ago: poems and short 
prose selections. Short biographical facts 
preceding each woman's offerings give the 
book its flavor; i. e. Ruby Cook from Mc- 
Lean, Texas, begins her case history... 
*‘No family. No money. Have written for 
the Saturday Evening Post for twenty-five 
years. Haven't sold ‘em yet..."’ Hi, 
Comrade! (238 pp., $2.50). 


*_ *+ + * 


FOR ALL GOOD FISHERMEN 
April is the month to dip into a book such 
as “‘Fresh Water Fishing’’ — A Fisherman's 
Manual by Myron E. Shoemaker, published 
by Doubleday, Doran (228 pp., $3.00). 
There are eighteen beautiful plates of fish 
in natural color. Conservation of soil, 
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forests, and water for the future generations 
is the keynote of a well-timed opening chap- 
ter. Fulsome pages on pioneer fishing and 
progress and general information follow. 
Data on important foods of fresh water 
fish and spawning facts are given in handy 
table that tell the story at a glance. Cover- 
age on flies and lures, baits and equipments 
is old ground, of course, but the matter here 
is put wisely and succinctly — Mr. Shoe- 
maker is a fisherman and the reader knows 
it. Chapters on the individual species of 
fresh water fish round out a book that is 
decidedly a contribution to the real fisher- 
man’s library. 


R. 


AS WE GO TO PRESS 


two books come to our desk — too Jate for 
review. We'll serve them up to you next 
month. They are The Little Deg Barked, 
a mystery story by Anne Rowe (William 
Morrow & Co.) and The Pink Egg by 
Polly Boyden, The Pomet Press, Truro, 
Massachusetts and New York. 


MAGAZINES 


V. S. P., Magazine of Poetry, subscrip- 
tion, 75 cents, Jene Lyon, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Winged Word, Poetry Quarterly, $1.00, 
Brunswick, Me. 


Mount Washington Observatory 

News Bulletin No. 10 (January, 1942) ad- 
dress Gorham, New Hampshire, is about as 
interesting as any twelve page affair we 
have ever run across (one dollar gets you 
on the list). Here are just a few of the titles: 
Water Freezes at 43 Degrees Fahrenheit; 
Tree Soil Above the Tree Line; Mt. Wash- 
ington in Summer; Mount Washington 
Weather; Digging a Well on the Summit; 
the New FM Radio Station. Your dollar 
goes to a good cause. 


CORRECTION: Illustration on page 28 
of March issue should have been credited 
to Florence Herrick Gardiner, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. 





Wallace Nutting’s Biography 
by WALLACE NUTTING 
304 pages Illustrated Price $2.50 


@ For a short time this beautiful volume is 
offered to the readers of Yankee Magazine at 
the special price of $1.00 postpaid. 

@ Dr. Nutting was for many years recognized 
as an authority o ly A merican furniture 
and old houses. | ade many fine collections 
now distributed through the country in the 
great museums. His pictures have been known 
and loved tor over forty years. The kook, telling 
of his efforts in many fields, is one that should 
be on the shelves of every collector. 








New HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys 


120th year. 40 boys entered 
24 colleges last year. Experi- 
enced faculty. Attention to 
each boy’s needs. Athletics 
for every boy. In the heart 
of the winter sports region, 
110 miles from Boston. Mod- 
ern buildings. 156 boys from 
15 states. 


Frederick Smith, A. M. 
Box 169 - - - New Hampton, N. H. 


Made of 
Slade’ No.1 grade . 
PEANUT | peanuts: and salt 
BUTTER 














Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 


scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 

New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 

Americana. 

Old books located and reported on withoul expense 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 

92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 














GRAND OLD GENERAL 


by Inez Lind 


° 
Brigadier-General William Henry Bisbee, Veteran of Four Wars, Recalls Events on His Old Battle 


Grounds 


=\MERICA’S oldest retired army 
<) officer, Brigadier-General Wil 
liam Henry Bisbee of Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, veteran of 
four wars the Civil, Indian, 
cele- 


He 


Spanish, and Philippine Insurrection 
brated his 102nd birthday recently 
shaves himself every 
morning, enjoys a 
good breakfast and a 
daily cigar, reads the 
headlines. 

When the General 
celebrated his 
dredth birthday he 
was awarded the 
medal of the Military 
Order of the Purple 
Heart. He has five 
commissions, signed 
by four ex-Presidents 
of the United States, 
the first one by Lin- 
coln and the last one 
by Theodore Roose- 
velt. He also treas- 
ures a letter of con- 
gratulation from 
President Franklin D 
Roosevelt 

When Abraham Lincoln called for volun- 
teers in 1861, young Bisbee recruited 100 
men, and because of some militia experience 
to his credit he was made first sergeant 

On our present battlefields of the Philip- 
pines the noted warrior fought and com- 
manded his last battles and won the rank of 
Brigadier-General before retirement forty 
years ago and after more than forty years of 
distinguished military service 


hun- 
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— The Philippines 


Recollecting the Philippine Insurrection 
General Bisbee says that the natives were a 
simple, unwarlike people but that the native 
outlaws were a treacherous, cowardly lot. 
Having just gotten rid of Spanish rule, the 
people wanted to be left alone, and they 
resented American occupation. 

His regiment, the 
“13th,” com- 
posed of a thousand 
men and eighteen 
officers with Colonel 


was 


Bisbee in charge un- 
der the command of 
General MacArthur 
‘Our first object,” 
says General Bisbee, 
to get Trias, 
the strongest of the 
insurgent fighters 
We started our march 
with fifteen hundred 
men, including the 
33rd U.S. Volunteers. 
About three miles 
out, we found enemy 
trenches, losing a bat- 
talion commander and 
several wounded. We 
continued through 
rice fields, encountering insurgents every- 
where. A Filipino in front would cry ‘ami- 
go’ (friend) and then would pop up again 
as an insurgent in the rear. Our work 
shattered Aguinaldo. We captured his 
‘cabinet,’ mother-in-law, and barrels of | 
clothing, leaving scanty attire. Then came 
reconstruction.” 
General Bisbee, now 102, will do his | 
usual civic duty on election day. 


““was 








“The Yankee Peddler” 


CLASS 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 





Wood Art Gallery 


IFIrIE D 











Antiques 
FOR SALE: Charming, old terrar 


Victorian parlor, table lam Ip wit 


HAW, c/o Yankee, Dub! in, N. H. 


WANTED: Old Colt 
engraved ivory whales’ 


Winthrop, Mass. 





um and stand, $18. 
h globe, $20. Box 


muzzle-loading pistols, also 


teeth. A. STAINFORTH, 





Arts, Crafts and Hobbies 


BEAUTIFUL, LARGE copper cent 
ton — 30c. p. p. SCHENCK, 
ton, N. J 





of historical Tren- 
18 Eaton Avenue, Tren- 
HANDWOVEN TIES, 
stripes. Sample on 
Epping, N. H 





season’s plain and 


ROBE RT HEARTZ, 


request. 


Natural 
cents an 
Send pattern 
Pawlet, Ver- 


KNITTING 
color only; ret Gar ts knitted 
ounce, including 
and dimensions 
mont 


WOOL f my wn sheep 


' cy 


W and wor g time 
DOROTHY HOWE, 


IT’S DIFFERENT fashioned mp Cigarette 
Dispenser. Looks i operate © a miniature old- 
fashioned pur and t rt cigarettes in 
the trough, raise the ¢ pm handle. and from the trough 
Seeee 5 eens Re t a‘ nd pearance 
Strongly made M ¢ stair nish ie 00 post- 
paid REED BROTHERS homaston, Maine 

PACIFIC BATTLE MAI a drawn, full 
vision of Pacific, with distances, etc tographer 
Ernest Dudley Chase, W er, Mass. 50 cents. 





Books and Magazines 





RAISE GOURDS — A fascinating hobby 
10 cents. A fine assortment of rare varieties 


(O), 116 Fordham Street, Williston Park, N 


HANDMADE AFGHAN yarn, blue and rust. $20. 
JENNY LIND GIVENS, 10} West 45th Street, 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


50 seeds for 


SANDRA 
Y 








books, 
ographs 
Farly 
ships, his- 


GOODSPEED’S BUYS AND SELLS old 
pamphlets, broadsides, mar ures,and aut 
Large or small libraries, or single rare volumes 
American pictures, vie 
torical scenes, Cur 
literary eatemughe. 
Dept. 5, 18 Beacon Street, Bost 


pper 
ee Historical and 
GC 30008 >i E vs BOOK SHOP, 
, Mass 





DINKY DOLLS. Unbreakable. Original. Beautiful. 
Reasonable. Other items. New circular. “DANIELS’ 
DOODADS,” Grafton Center, Mass. 


COOKBOOK fans. We have largest collection new 
books and complete line for hotels, restaurants. Cata- 
logue free. J. O. DAHL, Stamford, -Cona. 
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ANCESTRAL RECORD BOOK. A series of charts 
for wa your complete genealogy. An attractive 
book of 160 pages on ledger paper, bound in red 
buckram yb. 14x11 inches). $7.50 postpaid. 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, Dept. 5, 18 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE WEAVERS’ QUARTERLY — $3.00. Published 
January, April, July, and October. Necktie directions, 
January, 1942. d volumes, $2.50. KATE VAN 
LEVE, 14 Marshal Street, Brookline, Mass. 





GREATEST “ Dream-Astrology-Horoscope” book on 
ages). Amazes all. Postpaid $2. Details free. 
- ll 114448 Michigan, Chicago, IIl. 





OLD AMERICAN BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
wanted. Autographs. Old Letters. Journals. Diaries. 
Single and quantities. Write for Want List. AMERI- 
CAN AUTOGRAPH SHOP, Merion Station, Penn- 


sylvania. 





WANTED: BOOKS ON AMERICA AND BY 
AMERICAN AUTHORS. Also Pamphlets and 
Broadsides, etc. PROMPT PAYMENT. Reference: 
Dun & Bradstreet. EDWARD MORRILL & SON, 
144 Kingston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 





Business Opportunities 
SELL MONOGRAMED STATIONERY, paper nap- 


kins, beverage coasters, book-matches, etc. Individuals, 
church or club groups can make steady, substantial 
profits. Ours is the only line of its kind. No invest- 
ment required. PAPER CRAFT CO., 5000 Black- 
stone, Chicago, III. 








ANTIQUE SHOP at exclusive Berkshire Hills Inn, 
available to experienced person whocan meet cultured 
people, must have good sources of supply, a fine inven- 
tory as this has been established on high basis. Box 
FS, c/o Yankee, Dublin, N. H. 





WILL PAY two dollars each for desquirted baby 
skunks — more, if housebroken — = use as pets. 


BOX DR, c/o YANKEE, Dublin, N. 


SELL Hook Wall Stickers. Needed in every home. 
New fast-selling article. Write WILLIAM ARENS- 
VILLE, 1049 12th Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


OPPORTUNITIES GALORE! 
Ib. mail, 25c. 








Two magazines, 
1 


Roberts, 114448 Michigan, Chicago, Ill. 





Buttons 


100 DIFFERENT, $1.00. 
Swanky button bracelets. 

Basket.”” Zodiacs. 
more Falls, Me. 





50 better ones, $1.00. 
Story buttons. “Cats in 
MRS. MERLE GAMMON, Lleer- 





MACHINE-PUNCHED BUTTON CARDS: 9 in. 
by 12 in. with 15, 24, 35 holes. White, 20 cards, $1.00; 
or colored: blue, red, gray, salmon; 10 cards, $1.00. 
Also 70 hole cards in white only, 10 for $1.00. IRVING 
ROLLINS, 10 Rogers Avenue, Somerville, Mass. 





Dogs 


POLICE PUPS: German Shepherd, no papers. Com- 
ing early April litters with papers. Also German- 
Belgians. Reasonably priced. VERD MONT KEN- 
NELS, Hartford, Vermont. 





Dolls 


DOLLS FROM ARKANSAS — Mountain village 
characters, real people, five-inch dolls, no two alike. 
Twenty-five cents each. Postage must be included 
with orders amounting to less than one dollar. MAR- 
GARET STRAIN, Mountainburg, Arkansas. 








Garden Supplies 


GROW YOUR OWN SEASONINGS! The hardy, 
erennial herbs: CHIVES, HERBA BARONA 
HYME and BERGAMOT MINT, for flavoring 
soups, salads, omelets, fish, poultry, herb-butter, etc. 
Any three, $1.00, postpaid. COMMUNITY NUR- 
SERIES, Brimfield, Mass. 


FRUIT TREES: Apple, peach, and pear. All vars, 
ties, disease resistant, ready to bear. 5 to 7 feet. 

each. Sturdy stock, excellent fruits. CARGO SAL r . 
Dept. 2, 829 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 











HERBS every Yankee should have — KITCHEN 
GARDEN COLLECTION: 1 plant each — Tarragon, 
Sage, Thyme, Balm, Spearmint, Chives, Marjoram, 
Lemon Thyme, Peppermint — $2.25. FRAGRANT 
oS ae H COLI TION: 9 different aromatic herbs — 
$2 SCENTED GERANIUM COLLECTION: 6 
Sifcrent varieties — $1.75. All postpaid. Illustrated 
catalogue. HIGHME AD NURSERY, Dept 
Ipswich, Mass. 


GARDEN LOVERS: a 3-cent postage stamp will 
bring you a list of sizes and reasonably priced assorted 
garden ornaments, painted or unpainted. EMMA 
GUNDACKER, 3231 Richmond Road, New Dorp, 
New York. 


BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties for your home 
garden — we specialize in quality plants. All sizes, 
growers’ prices. Free folder. HOUSTON OR- 
CHARDS, K-12, Hanover, Massachusetts. 











Indian Relics 


TWENTY-FIVE Genuine Indian Arrowheads, $1.00. 
Catalogue. GEORGE HOLDER, Glenwood, Arkansas. 








Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE — Electric radio, 5-tube, perfect condition. 
Electric clock and flatiron. $15 for the lot, or $12 for 
radio. MRS. A. F. DOWNING, Topsham, Vermont. 


WANTED—A loom, operated with a treadle, prefer- 
ably a Reed- Macomber. Box FJ. 


STUDIO and VIEW camera outfit, $10. 
WOOD, East Sullivan, Maine. 











STAN- 





MILL RUN PAPER TOWELS, $2.25 per case, F.O.B. 
Lowell. STATLER TEXTILE, Lowell, Mass. 





MAPLE SYRUP equipment: one evaporator, gathering 
and storage tanks, buckets and spiles in good condi- 
tion. Sell cheap for cash. MRS. STELLA WITHEE, 
Route 4, Skowhegan, Maine. 





SURPRISE — Like qpesent Well, here’s one you 
— —. Put cents in coin in an envelope 
h your name and ye BLN and mail it to MODERN 
ENTERPRISES, 1720 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for a surprise you will enjoy — and you can’t 
guess what it is. 
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STERLING SILVER bangle bracelets, hand-fashioned 
by Smoky Mountain — will delight you, lady. 
No two exactly alike. Four for $3, tax paid, postpaid 
@ Lovely dogwood design, sterling earrings — clip or 
screw — really add glamour, $3.5 Money back 
guarantee. MOUNTAIN MAKERS, Dept. Y, Box 46, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 

USED GUNS bought, sold and exchanged. Large 
list, full particulars, stamp. HOWE FUR COMPANY, 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 

2000 SWOPS in Traders’ Bulletin, 13 cents mailed. 
Ads 5 cents per word. Mailing List of 1226 Swoppers, 
$1.00. Instruction course in Swopping, $1.00. 234 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Illinois. 











Real Estate 
JUST OUT. Strouts Catalog: Farms, country homes, 


rural business opportunities; 1384 bargains described 
in states east of the Mississippi; write today for this 
money-savi time-saving guide. Free. STROUT 
REAL TY, 8 10- AP Old South Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


MODERN SUMMER bungalow. Very reasonable 
price. L. B. LABELLA, East Northfield, Mass. 


ON NEWFOUND LAKE, NEW HAMPSHIRE — 
Cottage. Four bedrooms, large porch, all home com- 
forts, splendid spring water, beautiful view. Adults 
only. Special rate for full season. No <9. GEORGE 
W. HAMMOND, Bristol, New Hampshir 


SPRING TO FALL HOME in SOOTHBAY, MAINE 
township. A quaint, small saltbox house, modernized, 
has large living- dining room, with heatilator fireplace, 
two bedrooms and bath. Ample closet space, new 
kitchenette and garage, all together. Main house over 
100 years old. Garage easily made into studio if more 
room is needed. Good roads, Yankee neighbors, fine 
chance for boat landing. Lovely water and island 
view, excellent growing land, ali rail fenced. Outdoor 
stone fireplace, cement set flag pole at waterfront. 
Needs lighting fixtures only to make it ready for new 
owners to move in; has not been occupied since re- 
modeled. Price, $3850 — low taxes. Write owner: 
MRS. CHARLES LUGRIN, 361 Danforth Street, 
Portland, Maine 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORT UNI TY to acquire 125 acres 
of land situated in the heart of the Monadnock Region, 
together with a house of more than 14 rooms, 2 baths, 
2 extra toilets. Steam-heated, electric lights, running 
water, telephone. Three miles from large town. On 
good, hard, town road, well plowed in winter. With 
summer house, large stock barn, garage and studio. At 
one-third the cost of the buildings Excellent view. 
Good fishing near by, with plenty of space for all- 
season rollicking in the woods and fields. For price 
and full details, write or telephone: PETE RBOROUGH 
SAVINGS BANK, PETERBOROUGH, N. 


FARM SOUTHERN VERMONT, ninety acres 
growing timber, thirty- five acres level tillage, with 
half mile river frontage, twelve room recently restored 
Colonial, on State Highway, two baths, all con- 
veniences, barn, double garage, other buildings. $8,700, 
U.U. c/o YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 

AUTHENTIC OLD COLONIALS — our specialt 
aily commuting New York City. THOMAS 
GRIMES OFFICE, Village Green, Bedford Village, 

New York. 


























Special Services 


WANTED for general housework (downstairs only) 
and cooking, a capable willing oe Three children, 
two adults. Modern home, southern New Hampshire. 
Private room and bath. Good wages. Box Y, c/o 
Yankee, Dublin, N 





WANTED: Music Box repaired. FRED SEARING, 


New Boston, Mass 
WELL — WELL — WELL, it’s an old, old story, but 


you'll never be satisfied until you have your ows 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig 
"em. Highest references. BURTON A. WILLARD, 
Dublin, N. H. 








Stamps and Coins 
12 DIFFERENT 
applicants. MOR 
more Stre t, B 





5 cents, to approval 


B, 203 Feni- 


ATRMAILS 
RELL & CO., Dept 
n, N. Y 


GIFT inter ne first day cover for stamp 


FREE F 2 
ANG E. 'B x 38, Station R, New York 


collectors. L 
 ——— shail 
SPECIAL OFFE R to to approval = B. 
SAUNDERS, R. 5, Box 46, Morgantown, W. 


aon oe 





Stationery and Bookplates 


PERSONAL STATIONERY, 225 shorts, 125 en- 
velopes, $1 00; 1000 634 envelopes, $3 1000 business 
cards, $2.00. Samples. EXCE fsion- PRESS, Shel- 
burne, Vermont. 











Things to Eat _ 


CARAMELS from the « try having a soft, unusual 
texture and distinct fiz r aramels blended with 
butter and country cream ssortment of ten varie- 
tics, we _~ [ ng | lb. 5 z. net (if » nuts, say 80), 
sent pos in U.S.A. f $1.00. "BYANCE CAN 
DIES, RR 2, W ton, N. H 
BLACK WALNUT MEATS - 
80x S 


Ib., $1.55; 5 . 


Hand picked 


Pecan halves Large S y Cu» prec es, 65¢ 
bark meats, 70 t Prepa rd zone 
HARMAN, Dillsburg, Pa 

PURE VERMONT MAPLI 
lon, postpaid rHEODORI 
Chelsea, Vermont 


SYRUP: $3.50 per 


KANE, Hope 


gal- 
Farm, 


CHILDREN will be thrilled th the candy menagerie 
of “The Lollypop Lady.” Barley-sugar animals and 
toys on sticks fruit flavors, chocolate, an 

butterscotch. 2 do T $1.00 stpaid. ¢ AROLINE 
Lass 


ABBEY, 20 Ther ore Avenue, Medford, 





Where to Stay 


SOUTHERN NEW MEXICO. Land of Sun and 
Adobe. Good cow ponies. Mountain Trails or Desert 
-anters. Best of food. At MiCasa, simplicity, quiet 
and comfort are leitmotifs! Write: Mr. and Mrs 
Osborne Wood, . New Mexico 





La Luz, 


GREEN SHADOWS 
Hamburg, Conn. A delightful place for a vacation 
Open all year. Excellent food 








MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 





MAPLE SUGAR CURED roF SMOKED 
BREAKFAST BACO 

Hes zestful -. flavor, 

strip sent cherges prepaid, $2.25 


mild cure all mixed — 5-fo. 
Third zone. 


HARRINGTON’S PORK PRODUCTS 
Richmond Vermont 











SOAPSTONE — A Vermont Industry 


by Lillian S. Loveland 








fae iS father before him ran a soap- 
ie stone mill from 1880 until 
psetan his death and John H. Hicks 

gtew up in the business. 
Today he probably knows as much 
about soapstone as anyone in the 
country. 
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The old “tup-and-down”’ saw and a bloc 
of soapstone 


You'll find Mr. Hicks at Perkins- 
ville, Vt., the home of the Vermont 
Soapstone Company. ‘‘We have visitors 
from everywhere," he explained to us, 
“for there are mighty few people who 
ever saw a soapstone mill and not 
many who know soapstone when they 
see it."’ 


And he told us all about it. The 
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soapstone is quarried near by and 
brought in the form of great boulders 
to the mill. Placed on a saw carriage, 
they are then sawed into slabs by an 
old-fashioned ‘‘up-and-down saw’’ 
such as was used in sawmills in the days 
of our great-grandfathers. Smaller saws 
cut the slabs into various desired shapes 
and sizes. These are trimmed off and 
polished on the edges by a rapidly re- 
volving carborundum wheel, six feet in 
diameter. 

Soapstone is so named because it has 
a soapy or greasy feeling. It is soft, 
ranging in color from light gray to 
almost black. It is fireproof, a non- 
conductor of electricity, and retains 
heat to a remarkable degree. Hardened 
by baking and colored to imitate valu- 
able stone, it is frequently made into 
statuary ‘and bric-a-brac. You may 
have mistaken it for jade. 

Oven slabs for bakeries, small blocks 
for footwarmers (we called them ‘‘free- 
stones’’ in mother’s day) are two of the 
many uses for the stone. Then, of 
course, there are the soapstone stoves — 
and Mr. Hicks still sells a lot of them. 
Franklin stoves made of soapstone are 
common. Hearthstones and fireplaces, 
and sometimes even the whole thing, 
mantelshelf and all, are of soapstone. 
Winston Churchill has one like that in 
his house at Cornish. It cost him a 
hundred dollars. 





A Maine Town Undertakes a Community Forest 
by Adeline Dunton 


“He that planteth a tree is the servant of God; 


He provideth a kindness for many generations, 
And faces that he hath not seen shall bless him.’ 


mAOST of the 169 voters in the 
@ little tucked-away town of 
m Troy, Maine, were assem- 
mee bling in the hundred-year- 
old townhouse on 
the morning of the 
first Monday in 
March, 1940. In 
preparation for this 
one occasion in the 
year of its public use, 
the floor had been 
swept clean of the 
grain stored there in 
bags through the 
winter; the barrels of 
shining red apples 
which caught shafts 
of sunlight in the fall 
had been removed be- 
fore the first hard 
freeze; the moveable 
wooden doorstep had 
been brought out and 
put in place. A hot 
wood fire burned in 
the tall old-fashioned 
round stove. 
Farmers from Ward Hill, East Troy, 
Bagley Hill and East Ridge hitched 
their horses or parked cars along Center 
Road and went in with their wives 
to sit on the same plank benches with 
long rails for the backs that their grand- 


Typical stand of young trees in 
Troy Town Forest 


— Henry van Dyxe 


fathers and great-grandfathers had oc- 
cupied before them. Some 1600 people 
made their homes here in grandfather's 
time, but old people had died and younger 
ones had gone out 
into the world. Every 
census showed a 
dwindling popula- 
tion, the last one 
registering 582. 

Everybody knew 
that Seavey Piper's 
pet project, the big- 
gest and most unusual 
the town had ever un- 
dertaken, was to be 
settled that day. Ar- 
ticle 20 of the warrant 
read: 

“To see if the town 
will vote to establish 
a Town Forest Area.” 

But the stickler 
came with Article 22: 
“To see if the town 
will vote to authorize 
the expenditure from 
treasury funds, not to exceed $400, 
to permit the selectmen to start 
its work and to initiate such prac- 
tices as will enable the town to 
qualify for federal conservation pay- 


ments. 
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Mr. Piper, for sixteen years chairman 
of the same board of selectmen, ex- 
plained the situation to the writer: 
“The thing began the fall before in 
November, and none of us knew what 
we were getting into when we started 
out on it. Here we had the problem of 
these abandoned farms, hay standing 
there, worthless gray birch and yellow 
birch and alders growing, and no 
source of income on all this land. 

“*Then along came the Waldo County 
Agent, Philip Parsons, with this con- 
servation program and we started to 
look into it. He came here to my house 
and explained what we could do; — 
the federal government would pay the 
town $7.50 a thousand for trees if the 
town would buy the trees and set them 
out. We had a meeting with the other 


selectmen, and then had some of the 
heavier tax-payers come here to meet 


Mr. Parsons, and Mr. A. D. Nutting, 
extension forestry specialist. 

**We had a meeting over to the Red 
Star Grange where Nutting and Parsons 
both spoke, showed pictures of projects 
and explained forestry practices. The 
members had some discussion. People 
were indifferent, didn’t pay much atten- 
tion to it. But they got to thinking 
about it. 

“We took it up with the County 
Attorney, and found there is a statute 
law that provides for a town to estab- 
lish and own a forest area. We planned 
to make the action the town might 
take come under this law. 

“The Farm Bureau has a Land Use 
Committee in each county. We got 
together with this committee and they 
looked over the places where the 
abandoned farms were situated, and 


approved our idea about making use of 
this land.’ 

As a result of all this inquiry, about 
1000 acres were tentatively selected for 
a Forest Area, made up of twelve lots 
or farms in the most out-of-the-way 
places, which the former owners had 
completely abandoned, forfeited for 
taxes and had no intention of redeem- 
ing. 

“You start this and you've got to 
have a lot of help and a lot of money to 
carry it on,’’ became the battle-cry 
against the project. When the total 
valuation of a town is $238,000 and 
the tax rate has crept up to 66 mills, 
hardheaded downeasters have to ‘be 
sure before they vote away good money. 

But the resourceful first selectman 
‘‘saw somewhere in the paper’’ about 
NYA work for boys. There was a lot of 
work in that project which the town 
couldn't afford to do and wouldn't 
vote to do, — and quite a few boys, 
of eighteen or twenty, who didn’t have 
steady work, just picked up a little 
here and there on the farms. 

NYA proved to be the answer. Mr. 
E. C. Fuller, of the NYA office in Ban- 
gor, promptly came to Troy in answer 
to a call and approved the idea. The 
boys would be paid by the federal 
government for setting out trees, at the 
rate of $21 for eighty hours’ work, the 
town to furnish a foreman to direct the 
labor. 

By the date of town meeting every 
voter had been approached and had had 
every opportunity to understand the 
project. 

Mr. Piper sketched briefly for me | 
the procedure on the question as it was 
handled in the meeting. ‘I made the 
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motion to establish the Forest Area 
when the question came up, and began 
by reviewing the problems of the 
abandoned farms; then emphasized the 
opportunity of getting the trees under 
the Conservation Act. I tried to make 
them see that we should be getting no 
} new thing, for every man of them had 
a forest on his own farm which had 
supplied wood and pulp and logs here, 
and helped pay the taxes,— sometimes 
paid for the place. The NYA made a 
good point to mention. 


NYA boys and foreman, Charles Cook 


““Mr. Parsons assured them of the in- 
terest of the Extension Service. He 
promised all the assistance that the 
Forestry Division could give and 
pledged the department's aid in secur- 
ing the conservation payments. 

“Reid Sidelinger, a town boy who 
has had a four-year forestry course in 
the University of Maine, told the meet- 
ing what pulp companies are doing in 
the way of fresh plantings, and pointed 
out the improvement that comes from 


planned and controlled forest cutting. 

“Will Smith spoke in opposition. 
He gets mad when he talks. He thought 
it would likely cost the town a good 
deal of money in the future to take care 
of the trees. He said the idea was all 
wrong, — trees wouldn't grow in the 
fields, they need shade, etc. He ridi- 
culed the whole plan. 

“Interest and excitement got so high 
that no one thought to elect a road 
commissioner, and the town had to 
hold a special election later for that 
purpose.”’ 

The vote that day, though by no 
means unanimous, established Troy's 
new Forest Area, now attracting atten- 
tion throughout the State. 

Like the mouse that began to gnaw 
the rope, the legal approval set in 
motion all the plans awaiting it. Un- 
der the guidance of Mr. Nutting, the 
selectmen ordered the forest seedlings,- 
20,000 Norway pine, 23,000 Norway 
spruce, 7,000 red spruce and 4,000 
Scotch pine to be set in mixture with 
the spruce. 

As soon as these were available from 
the nursery, planting began with a 
community field day in which the local 
4-H Clubs took part with characteris- 
tic enthusiasm, and interested citizens 
gave a day to help. 

Mr. Fuller, of the NYA, came over 
and signed up four boys himself for the 
federal project, and the town hired a 
resident foreman, Charles Cook, who 
had had some instruction in forestry 
practice. Under his supervision, these 
boys completed the settings. 

The little trees were set out on five 
separate fields, mainly to insure against 
possible loss of the entire planting by 
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grass fire. As a further precaution, fur- 
rows about fifteen feet apart were 
plowed around the fields and the space 
between the furrows burned over. 
Since then the boys have had regular 
work periods for the town each month. 

Much of the wooded land in the 
Forest Area had been cut over within 
recent years and had grown up to thick 
stands of mixed growths. They cut out 
the undesirable and diseased trees, 
thinned the thickets and pruned the 
promising young trees, making a 
marked improvement in the forest 
stand. The town pays them $2.50 a day 
for their labor, and they now have ‘‘al- 
most steady work.’ To meet the neces- 


GENEALOGY 
By Lloyd K. Towle 


QUERIES 

Who was Agnes Phiney, m. December 10, 
1745, to Jacob Anderson of North Yar- 
mouth, Me.? Was she dau. of Robert Finney 
(Phiney) and sister of Alice Finney Means? 

Who was Susannah Hobbs of Falmouth, 
Me., m. Stephen Staples, September 20, 
1764? Names of parents desired. 

Wanted: Parentage of Jacob Eaton, b 
July 12, 1784, and parentage of wife, Abigail 
Eaton, b. February 8, 1786, of Oldtown, 
Me. 

Wanted: Parentage of Wymond Bradbury 
and wife, Mary. Known to have had three 
children b. in Brunswick, Me., from 1739 
to 1742. 


sary expenses, the selectmen had se- 
lected cuttings of firewood and pulp- 
wood made on the area. 

Even Will Smith does not find fault 
with the financial statement for the 
Troy Forest Area. Already, though in 
operation so short a time, the project 
has furnished local employment, made 
a cash return to the town and relieved 
the community of certain obligations 
for highways, relief and school trans- 
portation. It has aroused public in- | 
terest in controlling and giving value 
and usefulness to idle lands within the 
township, and provided a new example 
of what a town can accomplish in tak- 
ing advantage of every resource. 


Wanted: Parentage of Deborah Colla- 
more, who m. William Mallett of Topsham, 
Me., March 30, 1783 

Wanted: Information relative to a Dr. 
John Brady of Darby, Penn., and his son, 
John E. Possibly d. around 1904 in Darby | 
or Philadelphia. 

Wanted: Parentage of Dependence H. 
Furbish, b. in or near Portland, Me., about 
1800, father of Clinton Furbish, Director of 
Pan-American Union, 1893-97. 

Wanted: Information relative to Ezra 


‘Rood, m. Betsey Conant in Irasburg, Vt., 


1806, went west about twelve years later. 
Parentage desired of Moses Rood, b. in 
Wilbraham, Mass., 1753, pension for war 
services from Mass., m. Ann Carpenter, dau 
of Wm. and Hannah Needham Carpenter. 
Family possibly from Brimfield or South 
Brimfield, Mass. 

Wanted: Data of David and Sarah (Gif- 
ford) Buffington, m. Dartmouth, Mass., 
int. Jan. 23, 1772. Settled in Belgrade, Me., 
before 1800. Were of Belgrade in 1811 when 
they sold land in Dartmouth. Sarah and 
Archipas Gifford, only known children of 
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David and Deborah (Hart) Gifford. Archi- 
pas Gifford, with son, David, removed 
about 1810 from Dartmouth to Savoy, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass. David and Sarah Buffing- 
ton were probably Quakers. 

Wanted: Ancestry of Sarah Ives, who m. 
George Hodge at Adams, Mass., July 1, 
1790. Was she dau. of Stephen and Susanna 
(Parker) Ives? 

Wanted: Ancestry of Thomas Hunkings 
(Hunkins), who m. November 30, 1710, 
Rachel Canney at Boxford, Mass. He was one 
of the first English Proprietors of Oxford, 
Mass. Desire proof of statement that he m. 
(1) Lydia ——. Lydia Hunkins, dau. of 
Thomas and Rachel, b. Topsfield, Mass., 
Aug. 31, 1711. 


ANSWERS 


Person interested in date regarding Eleazer 
Holmes of Plymouth, Mass., should contact Elmer 
R. Harlow, 3 Mayflower Street, Plymouth, Mass. 

For information relative to Hannah Heath, 
who m. Deacon Page, party should contact Mrs. 
Alice M. Hadley, Dunbarton Center, N. H. 

For information regarding Hannah Carleton, 
party should contact Florence B. Holt, 6 Stratford 
Road, Andover, Mass. 





(Continued from Page 45 
NEED A CONSCIENTIOUS, 


Graham trained, non-smoking or 
farmer? I am desirous of operating a farm. 


absolutely reliable, 
drinking married 
JM613 





NEW ENGLAND TEACHER, widow, niece of a pio- 
neer shipmaster, would give light services as secretary, 
companion or homekeeper to one interested in currest 
events, collecting of curios, home, church, and out-of- 


doors. JM614. 





CONTROLLER-TREASURER. Qualified to assume 
complete responsibility for corporate and cost ac- 
counting; financing: taxes; office management; in- 
surance; budgets. Fourteen years with manufacturer 
having national distribution through _ branches. 
American born, Protestant, age 44, University 
graduate rats 





WANTED: A couple, man and wife. Man to have 

knowledge of woodworking and be experienced with 

boys. Woman to act as housemother to boys aged 10 

to 17. Apartment with two rooms and bath. Must be 

thoroughly reliable couple accustomed to children. 
6 





HAVE YOU a suggestion as to where I might find an 
interesting job? Young woman, Yankee, experienced 
stenographer, now employed, but would like more 
active physical work. Have had work in summer 
camps. JM617. 


The Commodore says: 


ON 
“THESE DAYS 


VALUE COUNTS” 


And if you're wondering about 
hotel values in New York, you can't 
go wrong at The Commodore. For 
big, sunny rooms . . . prompt ser- 
vice ... the very best in food . .. 
and ideal convenience to all New 
York odd up to hotel value that's 
really worth your money. 


FOUR FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 
2000 large, 


rooms, all with private bath. 


comfortable outside 


THE 


“NEW YORK’S 
BEST LOCATED 
HOTEL” 


MARTIN SWEENY, President 


RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL 
AND AIRLINES TERMINALS 





IS THERE a good Yankee 
general housework for twe 
in New Haven, c hp a 
tage in summer? and 
time in summer j00d wages 


desirable. J]M618 


cook who would like to do 
Jults living in an apartment 
go to Massachusetts cot- 
iildren and guests part of 
Ability to drive car 





IS THERE an elderly couple who would like to live 
in nice home in Maine with middle-aged widow during 
spring, summer and fall, elderly gentlemen or 
ladies might be interested IM619 


or twe 


All c 


mnveniences 





ALL YEAR ROUND HOME 
ality, Protestant, efficient cook 
Family lives in Stowe, Vermont, 
able wages. JM620. 


for a pleasant person- 
and general helper 
countryside. Reason- 
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GRIST 


The annual 1942 seed catalogue from 
Stumpp & Walters Co., 132-138 Church 
Street, New York City, is, as usual, a valu- 
able and interesting addition to the read- 
ing table this time of year. Well worth 
sending for. 

* * ” * * 


We have just had a letter from Mrs. F. 
Wayland Ayer, President of the Woman's 
National Farm and Garden Association. 
She tells us the association was organized 
in January, 1914, and has been carrying on 
since then. Purposes include the awarding 
of scholarships to young women in horti- 
culture, agriculture and related professions, 
and the establishment of shorter summer 
courses for farm women in agricultural col- 
leges; the making of opportunities for mar- 
keting farm and garden products, and the 
selling of many kinds of handicraft. 

New groups are organized wherever there 
are ten or more interested members. Men 
as well as women are welcome as members. 
Information may be had by writing Mrs. 
Paul Burrage, National Treasurer, 23 Derby 
Lane, Weston, Mass. 


* * + * + 


If you want to buy ‘‘old-fashioned health- 
ful foods from an eighteenth century, New 
England mill’’ stop at the Rose Mill, 
Milford, Connecticut — or write to them. 
Sausages, sauces, cereals, beans, maple 
products, cheeses, tea and condiments. 
There’s a money-back — if not satisfied — 
guarantee with every purchase. 


*-_ * * * *& 


Gladys Chase Gilmore is a tall, 
friendly, gray-haired woman, carrying on 
single-handed her own pioneer business 
known as The Gilmore Sellmore Services. 
She compiles and distributes leaflets and 


HOTEL GREEN 


DANBURY, CONNECTICUT 


s 
Good Beds, Clean Rooms, Quality 
Food Served at all Hours from 
6 a. m. until midnight 


o 
ON U.S. ROUTES 6, 7 and 202 


—— 














SALMON, TROUT, BASS 


Completely furnished 
Cabins. Private baths 
dining room. Interesting 
rates. Folder 


MARSHALL CAMPS 
CANAAN, VT 











films as sales-training material for depart- 
ment stores. Here she is shown with her 
latest completed idea — candle holders for 
blackouts — her original design, of course. 


The empty tin cans, donated by interested 
friends, are cut into holders by handicapped 
workers at one of the Sheltered Workshops. 
These men are paid regular wages and the 
rest of the money from the sale goes to 
the Bundles for Bluejackets. These may 
be bought at the Bundles for Bluejackets 
Shop, 247 Park Avenue in New York City. 
The smaller ones sell for thirty cents and 
the larger for forty. 





Who Thought Up the Minuteman? 


by Martha Taylor Howard 


HE original statue of 
The Minuteman is the 
one made by Daniel Chester 
French for the centennial of 
the Battle of Concord at 
Concord, Massachusetts, 
April 19, 1775. It stands 

on the banks of the 
peaceful Concord River 
where the Minutemen 
took their stand. 

Here's how the statue came about. As the 
time approached for the centenary of the 
Battie of Concord, the townspeople felt that 
beyond the usual parade, dinner and 
speeches, there should be something per- 
manent — like a statue. To the great credit 
of the committee, they felt that a young man 
who had grown up on a farm on the edge 
of the town could design the statue they 
wanted, even though he was only twenty- 
one. But Young Dan, as he was known, 
the son of Judge Henry Flagg French, had 
early shown his artistic ability and he was 
fortunate in that his family had encouraged 
him. May Alcott, who was the artist Amy 
in her sister Louisa’s ‘‘Little Women,”’ in- 
vited him, when he was nineteen, to study 
drawing in her class.of twenty-five young 
women. 

With just this little training and ex- 
perience he had attracted attention so the 
committee felt they might ask him. He was 
willing to do the statue for just the cost 
of casting it — $400 — and if they felt like 
adding anything to that, well and good 
Eventually, the committee was so pleased 
they gave him $1000. 

He studied in Boston the copy of the fa- 


mous Apollo Belvedere statue, the original 
of which was in the Vatican at Rome. For 
his design he took the general pose of the 
famous Apollo Belvedere statue, dropping 
the arms slightly, putting on the figure the 
clothes of the American Revolutionary 
period, adding the musket and powder horn 
and the old-time plough. 

On the 19th of April, 1875, the stacue was 
unveiled and dedicated. My father 
Samuel Law Taylor — has told me about 
being there. He drove over ten miles from 
Westford for the occasion. He was very 
much interested, for hadn't three of his 
great-grandfathers been minutemen on that 
very spot? They had put on their powder 
horns and carried their flintlocks with Cap- 
tain Davis from Acton — Reuben Law, 
Joseph Piper and John Adams. And Reuben 
had had his queue shot off that morning, *‘a 
close shave,"’ as the saying had been handed 
down in the family 

President Ulysses S. Grant and his Cabinet 
from Washington were present. A momen 
tous occasion, indeed. It was a fearfully 
cold day, my father said, such an April chill 
as New England well knows, and a number 
of people *‘ got their never-get-over."’ George 
William Curtis, considered one of the great 
orators of the time, spoke for two hours - 
the same length of time which Edward Ever- 
ett, another New England orator, had 
spoken at Gettysburg. Longfellow, Lowell 
— all the notables of the Boston area were 
there. To the serene and benign Emerson 
had been given the honor of writing 
the Concord Hymn for the ceremony. The 
first stanza was carved on one side of the 


pedestal. 





News of New England Women 


by Florence B. Graham 


Davenport, Iowa, Colony, Mrs. E. N. Coleman, 
president, meets April 16 with its president. The 
program given by Mrs. Ethel Kendall will be, 
‘The Man Who Aimed to be a Saint — Cotton 
Mather (1635-1778) and ‘The Ecclesiastical 
Politician — Increase Mather (1639-1730).”’ 

Springfield, Mass., Colony, Miss Susan E. Tiffany, 

resident, meets April 3 at the Capt. Charles 

onard House in Agawam, Mass., for a luncheon. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Colony, Mrs. Sidney L. Parker, 

resident, meets April 9 at the Hotel Syracuse. 

rs. Clarence Z. Spriggs, chairman of the pro- 
gram, will present Mrs. Walter T. Mott, who will 
— on ‘Historic and Picturesque New Hamp- 
shire."" The chairman of hostesses, Mrs. E. C. 
Hommel, will be assisted by Mrs. Harvey Ayk- 
royd, Miss Elizabeth L. Bridges, Mrs. Robert 
Burns, Mrs. Raymond F. Casler, Mrs. Charles W. 
Russell, Mrs. H. O. Sibley, Mrs. Lillie Smith, 
Mrs. Roy O. Sykes and Mrs. J. A. TenEyck. 

New Haven, Conn., Colony, Mrs. Mary B. Bullard, 
president, meets April 6 at the West Haven Con- 

regational Church. The guest speaker, Mrs. 
Gercthy Lewis, National Chairman of Radio, will 
talk about her recent trip from coast to coast in 
the interests of children's programs. 

Pasadena, Cal., Colony, Mrs. F. C. Pew, presi- 
dent, meets April 17 for an afternoon of ‘*Music 
of Early New England.’’ Miss Dora B. Thomp- 
son, the hostess, will be assisted by Mrs. Grace 
E. Cockrell, Mrs. F. L. Stetson Harman, Miss 
Mary W. Sewall, Mrs. Elizabeth Loughborough, 
Mrs. A. S. Rochm and Mrs. Laurence E. Chambers. 

Boston, Mass., Colony, Mrs. Harold D. Baker, 
a, meets April 29. Miss Katharine R. 

riggs will give a talk on ‘American Indians." 

Elizabeth, N. J., Colony, Mts. Robert O. Bouton, 
president, meets April 6 for a joint meeting with 
the Boudinot Chapter of D. A. R. for a musicale. 
The chairmen, Mrs. J. L. Bradshaw of the D. A. R. 
and Mrs. H. A. Nelson of the N. E. W., will be 
assisted by Mrs. C. D. Partrick, Mrs. A. P. Bau- 
man, Mrs. F. L. Rounds, Mrs. A. H. Hubbard and 
Mrs. W. E. Davie. 

Pacific Grove, Cal., Colony, Mrs. Caroline Ward, 
president, met in January for an original hat- 
design party. The first prize went to the colony 
president, Mrs. Ward, for her yellow crepe paper 
picture hat with as white plume. Special 
mention went to Mrs. Lucy B. Freeman's patriotic 
hat and to Mrs. A. W. Files for her gray yarn turban 
with knitting needle ornament. 


Passaic, N. ]., Colony, Mrs. Millard W. Baldwin, 
Jr., president, meets April 17 for a debate between 
Miss Grace Lake and Mrs. Clara Carter; question: 
“Should Married Women Have Carecers?”’ Hostess, 
Mrs. Kenneth Brownell, assisted by Mrs. Fred- 
erick W. Gaston, Mrs. Lillian G. Nelly, Mrs. E. 
H. Still, Miss Lisa Fairbanks. 

Hartford, Conn., Colony, Mrs. Clayton W. Welles, 
president, meets April 28 at the West Hartford 
Baptist Church for a business luncheon. Mrs. 
Edith M. Downes will talk on *‘Old Glass."" Mrs. 
Kenneth F. Worley, a marimbist, will give selec- 
tions. The hostesses are Mrs. Ernest S. Nutting, 
Mrs. George F. Kane and Mrs. Harry E. Palmer. 

Madame Martha Atwood-Baker, Founder and 
President of the Cape Cod Institute of Music in 
East Brewster, Mass. (see below), was awarded 
the National Society of New England Women’s 


Martha Atwood-Baker 


medal ot honor at its Founders’ Day Luncheon, 
January 24, for her unique work in offering 
talented youth an opportunity for training in all 


branches of music, drama, ballet, art and lan- 
guages; also for the pleasure she gave the soldiers 
at Camp Edwards on Cape Cod with her music, 
ballet and drama units, last summer. 

The Annual Congress of the National Society 
of New England Women will be held May 17-21 
at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 





PERSONAL PROBLEMS 





that come up every day 


“Let Me Bake Something, Mother!” 


Never too early to start your daughter baking 
right, the Rumford way! Tie a bright apron 
on her. Give her a Rumford recipe. Stand by 
to supervise! 

* * * 
Tell her the reasons-for-Rumford. That Rum- 
ford has an eighty-year success-record with 
good cooks everywhere. That it gives uniform 
raising; uniform results. That it works in any 
good recipe—in the amount called for! 

* * * 


Give your daughter a few general tips. See 
that she uses standard measuring equipment 
—and measures accurately. Accent the import- 
ance of correct oven temperature—controlled 
by your stove’s heat regulator or by an inex- 
pensive oven thermometer. 


* * . 


Be specific when you come to ingredients— 
and specify Rumford! Tell her about the 


minerals in Rumford—important amounts of 


calcium and phosphates. Tell her Rumford 


contains no alum—never leaves a bitter “bak- 
ing powder” taste. 

a + * 
Now try her out on something fairly easy— 
perhaps Rumford Muffins. 


4 tablespoons 
shortening 
Yo cup sugar 
2 eggs, separated 
3 tablespoons 


4 teaspoons 
Rumford 
Baking 
Powder 

VY teaspoon salt 

cold water fy teaspoon 
21% cups sifted ground 
flour nutmeg 

1 cup milk 

Cream shortening, add sugar gradually, creaming until 

light and fluffy. Add egg yolks and beat well. Add cold 

water. Sift flour, Rumford Baking Powder, salt and 
nutmeg together and add to creamed mixture alter 
nately with milk. Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. Pour 
into greased muffin pans and bake in moderately hot 
oven (425°F) 20 minutes, or until lightly browned. 
Serve hot. Makes 14 muffins. 


(More Rumford-tested recipes are found 
throughout the free booklet offered below.) 
Keep up the good work you've started. For 
little girls who begin early with Rumford 
grow up to be good cooks! 


om 2 » 


Try Rumford today! And write 
for our FREE recipe book. 
Rumford Baking Powder, 
Box 1D, Rumford, Rhode 
Island—home of the orig- 
inal all-phosphate; double- 
acting baking powder. 
Take pen in hand today! 
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Located in the Heart of Bester’ Famous Back Bay District 
Free Automobile Parking Right on the Hotel Grounds. 


SINGLE $385 DOUBLE ¢ SUITES $750 

bi ROOMS ROOMS ~y up 

MAKE THE PURITAN YOUR BOSTON HEADQUARTERS 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


Find I have some odds and ends like a 4 by 6 pool gable 
which I’d swop for an 8-mm. movie projector and a 9- 
tube electric eye radio which I'd let go for what have 
you and an RCA Victor record player with pickup arm, 

lus new fishing reel (salt water), which you can have 
‘or movie equipment, flood lights, etc. A564. 





I am collecting teapots and I'd like to ~ae from 
people who are collecting sugar bowls. A56 


My four old coins, three two-centers and 
dime all yours for a book or books. A571. 





an 1839 


I have a well-bred hound u I'd s for your 
well-bred baby pig. A632 Tr — fr, 





Will swop my almost new, nice black coat, size 40 or 
42, for your large handmade hooked or braided rug. 
Also have pony skin coat with silver fox collar, size 
14-16, good condition and small size dress for which 
I want. old tin trays (large) or paperweights (old). 
A635. 





One pair girl’s white ice skates, size 2, in good cone 
dition, are yours if you have a one-month-old angorsa 
kitten for me. A637. 





Like Dumbo? You can have him in wood, ears and 


all, for your small hand tools or books. A572 


My 50-mm. Rolls camera, hunting knife, bayonet 
and chemistry set yours for a good pair binoculars. 








secondhand clothes for myself, 
and ten boys 7 and 8 (not 
have new hooked 


Help me out with 
size 38, my girls 3 and 5, 
all mine but needy), and you may 
rugs or quilts from Vermont. A578. 





Shawnee Hills, Delaware County, Ohio, lot 35 by 75 
is yours for a house trailer. I get on the move .. and 
you stay put. A582. 





Spruce up with my bright spring, all-wool coat, fur 
collared and new camel’s hair winter coat, raccoon 
collared — and throw your portable radio at me in 
exchange. A585 


Imperfect teapot that came over on the Mayflower 
two antique chocolate pitchers, soap dishes, etc., yours 
for historical documents or articles made from sea- 


shells. A587. 


You may have my small 
emal! puppy. A588 

Good assortment of microscopic specimens or chem- 
ijeals wanted for a Boy Scout bugle. A592 








radio if I may have your 








Prism binoculars or f. 3.5 13-inch lens for Key- 
stone 8-mm. camera are what I lie awake nights about. 
You could have my two violins in perfect condition 
in cases and my fine *-RCA Victor radio, ten-tuber, 
in excellent condition, also. A594. 





. It’sa practically new 
Wilcox ay Recordio portable. job that records and 
plays back both in perfect condition. I can’t afford to 
keep up with it so vou can have it for a regular radio 
of equal value. AC0O 


All 1 want for a beautiful piece of cut glass or ele- 
hant lamp base is wooden, child’s toy box and work 
Pench ACcol 


Want handkerchiefs with tatted edges. 
wants. A602 


pees’ pees this one by lightly 








Name your 





I’m short of food but long on stair carpet and 
treads, wheelbarrow, snat flag 46 by 56, 12 
staff, hose, iron washtub, vanner, crowbar, 
puzzies, dust mop and kitchen utensils. AGO9 


aper 
-foot 
jigsaw 





Contax or Leica camera warted, or enlarger and 
other dark-room material for my multigraph, with 
type and setter, Elliott addressing machine. and player 
piano which is fine but needs tuning. A610. 





1 am a girl twelve years of age and with my Dad’s 
permission ] would like to swop a Chevrolet car which 
just needs ac lutch and brakes fixed and has four good 
tires. 1 will swop the car for a pa healthy pony with 
a western saddle on him. A6 


Come on and go fishin’ with my bamboo fly rod, 
complete with reel and line used once, a worn 600-16 
tire and cover, midget lighter, and inlaid pop-u 
cigarette box and let me stay at home and play vith 
yeur paint-spray outfit, band saw (less motor) and 
mebbe later you’ll let me have your bait casting out- 
fit, rod and reel to go after the bass when they are 
running. A638. 





I have a rather small roll-top maple desk which I will 
swop for a portable phonograph. A640. 





Four mechanical pens offered for one mechanical 
pencil. A646. 





Why spend your life Grottes after that Cairn-type 
puppy of yours? Send him to me as a pet and spend 
your time cleaning up with my [ Sy new Ken- 
more small-type sweeper. A649. 





I need a suit of clothes (5 ft. 7, weight 148), topcoat 
and hat to match much more than my very fine Czech 
violin with two bows and case. What say? A650. 


Over 5000 phonograph recordings, 1910 to 1930, 
many obsolete songs, and fine collection World War I 
songs, and 2500 pieces of music from same period. That 
is my bait for duplicates or another similar collection 
or modern records or a movie camera or anything else 
I can wangle. A661. 








I want sheets, towels, pillowcases, honey and food, 
so you can have my iron cot, plywood, rowing machine, 
glass tray, 5 pounds silk stockings, blowtorch, iron 
washtub, door check, wire bike basket, clothesbasket, 
assorted flowerpots, 25 clothes hooks, two pair grass 
shears, and gir!’s size 7 shoe skates. AG62. 





ll give a radio, cabinet style, good condition, for a 


plow. A668. 





Youth hosteler wants to tour through N. E. on 
lightweight racing or touring bicycle preferably a 
Raleigh, Hercules, or C. C. M. flyer so if you'd like 
to stay home a bit and peer the skies (or next door) 
you may have his French telescope, 60 power, 3 ft. lon 
and his French telescope, 25 power, 2 ft. long, a ~ 
stamps, covers, coins, full match covers, old newspapers 
and books. All letters answered, he says. Should be 
anyway. a 





This Boston swopper offers you complete renovation 
permanent wave, facial, and manicure for an old spinet 
piano — or you can have my old organ too large for 
present home — or quite a few pieces of furniture such 
as walnut table, chair, card table, and rattan sofa 


A619 


Want a set of 15 patho Twins books? 
small bookcase. A62 





I want a 





What I would like to get is an electric sewing ma- 
chine that will operate on 110-volt A.C. and will give 
a never used, brand new electric tool with six acces- 


sories (De Luxe Handee). A626. 
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_ Have two small turtles with bow! and food and would 
like an eagle but will take canary and cage. A676 





Complete set practically new unused electric trains 
yours for a typewriter. A678. 





1940 Motorola radio for auto offered for a good 
record player. A687. 


SWOPS FOR CASH 


Musician will buy old classic 
graph records focal preferred 
Send lists. s. AC600 


I'll swop p red- -white-blue handmade lapel pins 
for 35 cents or three for $1 00. Or defense stamps 
pins are in the shape of bells AC60 Ol 

~ Wanted For Cash: Old daguer reotypes in any quan- 
tity. Cases must be in good coniition. The m>re you 
have the better. Price must be reasonable. A710! 





cal and operatic phono- 
Look in your attic. 





One 
The 





A beautiful, two-family residence in rural New Eng- 
land, 20 miles from Boston. Suitable for physician 
Very large, two lot corner, nicely landscaped. Two-car 
garage. ( Cash _swop preferred. AC603. 


60-foot frontage 
Well developed section Snap-shots on approval. 
About $500 Will swop for land or small farm in Ver- 
mont or New Hampshire. off main highway. Must 
have Spring or brook _ ACE Ot 


Want old baseball and football buttons, pictures, 
photos, cards, etc. AC605 


Lot at Daytona Beach, Fle lortda 
" 








Swoppers’ Party Notes 
We hope all you Swop Party fans 
have been listening in Saturday nights 
at 8:30 p.m. Eastern War Time, on 


Swop Nite, the coast-to-coast swop 
party on the Blue Network. Particu- 
larly so, if you are planning a party for 
some benefit in your town. It would 
be wise in sending out your invitations 
to mention the program, as it will give 
folks an idea of what this swopping is 
all about. 

And, by the way, in the mail this 
month we find quite a few queries as 
to the money-making features of the 
swop parties. For instance, Barbara 
Martin of Belmont, Mass., asks, “‘Are 
Swoppers’ Parties run for financial re- 
turns or just for common fun and the 
exchange of unwanted items?"’ Briefly, 
the answer is that swopping for some 
reason or other is one of those unselfish 


Jennie Pendleton of Milford, 
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kinds of things that just doss every- 
body good — makes ‘em laugh, brings 
them things they need, and gives them 
a chance to give somebody else some- 
thing they need. Run for private gain, 
one of these parties would be a com- 
plete flop. Howsver, run for some 
benefit such as the Red Cross, or Men's 
Club, or Woman's Clu), or hospital, or 
what have you, a small entrance fee is 
usually charged at the gate — the size 
of it depending on whom you are asking 
to com: — and at the end of the party 
what's left over is usually auctioasd off 
for the sam: good cause. Just remem- 
ber, fundamentally the questio2 to ask 
yourself, when you are thinking of 
this sort of a party is How much 
can I, the invited guests, and the party 
be of benefit to each other and the 
cause we all want to support? To the 
degree you find you are benefiting the 
cause, your party will come off success- 
fully. Simple, isn’t it? Practically 
magic — that was discovered on this 
earth about 1942 years ago. 

Now for the list of parties actually 
planned in March and April: Elizabeth 
Cole of Waltham, Mass., says the 
neighbor club is anxious to have one; 
Violet Carnes of Woodsville, N. H., 
states the church there is looking for 
some different way to raise money 
staged one for a St. Patrick's day 
church social; Mary Moore of Arcadia, 
Cal., has one under way for the benefit 
of the Red Cross; Ruth Miller of Clos- 
ter, N. J., has one going for the Con- 
gregational Church. 

Others more retiring about the cause 
in mind are: Mrs. W. F. Manley of 
Madison, N. H.; Mrs. Wm. Hilton of 
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IN THE SECURITY | 
OF CENTRAL 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


+ 


For Rent and For Sale 
Sa 


LOG CABIN STYLE bungalow to | 
accommodate 5 to 8 people, fireplace, | 
electric refrigerator, range and lights, | 
flush closet, screened porch, view | 
across lake to White Mountains, pri- 

vate bathing beach, rental includes | 
firewood, use of boat and garage. $40 

week, $150 month, $275 the season. | 


| own name and address on it. 


| 
Sale price, $2,500. One-third cash. | 
| 


COTTAGE with 6 sleeping rooms, | 
fireplace, flush closet, electric lights, | 
refrigerator and range, dining porch, 
private beach with diving wharf, bath- 
houses, boats, boathouse, garage. 
Rental $60 a week, $250 month, $500 


the season. 


I have other cottages and a long list 
of Farms and Country Homes for sale. 
Write for full information and pic- 





tures. 
WILLIAM E. SLEEPER 
REALTOR 
3 No. Main Street, Concord, N. H. 
Tel. 275 


Lynn, Mass.; Mrs. Herman Williams of 
Dudley, Mass.; Mrs. R.R. Rule of Falls 
City, Nebr.; Mrs. James Buck of Fort 
Washington, Pa.; and Mrs. L. Gold- 
schmidt of West Hartford, Conn. 

H. Allen Smith, the master of cere- 
monies on Swop Nite, tells us he'll 
gladly work along with any of you 


| who plan your parties for a Saturday 


night — mebbe even get you on the air, 
coast to coast. So don’t lag, folks, 
in sending in for your free directions 
now — it takes only a 3-cent stamped 
envelope and the ability to write your 
That's 
all the obligation there is to it — ex- 
cept that if you don’t have a lot of fun 
as a result, we'll be mighty dis- 
appointed. 


Hawthorne Inn 


AND COTTAGES 
¢ 





EAST GLOUCESTER 
on Cape Ann, MASS. 


The North Shore’s most 
charming vacation spot 


Sandy Beaches, Golf, Art 
Colony, Social Program 


Delicious Seafood Dinners 
Cocktail Lounge, Dancing nightly 
Accommodates 500 


Single room, kitchenette apart- 
ment or cottage accommodations 


American Plan from $35aweek == 


Steam heat in every building. 
A. LeRoy Race, Manager 














Journey Through New England | 


and enjoy the interesting background thet 
is Yankee-land. At Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, you will like the 


HOTEL ELTON 
“A Traditionally Fine Hotel” 
CLYDE JENNINGS, Proprietor 
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Brook Trout, Goats and Deer 

like to breed as the days grow short — 
which always interested Dr. Thomas Hume 
Bissonnette, biology professor at Trinity 
College, Hartford. Mice, guinea pigs and 
raccoons, on the other hand, like to breed 
as the days grow long. Years of scientific 
research have convinced Dr. Bissonnette that 
longer or shorter periods of exposure to 
light can change animal breeding cycles, 
At the Hillshire Farms in Killingly, Conn., 
he has convinced the wily trout that August 
is December. Breeders everywhere watch 
Dr. Bissonnette with interest — if the suc- 
cess of his experiments can be repeated with 
cattle, milk production will be regulated 
and a long step taken toward milk price 
control. 





NOTICE TO FIRST AIDERS 

We have about 100 of the Official First 

Aid manual, copyrighted by the Red 

Cross, here at the office, left over from a 

shipment just received from the pub- 

lishers. You may have one or all at 60 

cents each. Enclose check or money 

order. 

YANKEE, INCORPORATED, 

Dublin, N. H. 


You too can 
save money 
on smooth-shaving 
with Marlin Blades. 


DOUBLE EDGE 
They're mage of the 
finest steel, scien- 


18 ror 2 5c 
tifically sharpened 
and honed and Single Edge 04 for 25¢ 
GUARANTEED BY TEED BY THE M MARLIN FIREARMS co. 


occa BLADES 





winite House 
Mit os ae 
Loffee 


” . 
Delicious Coffee ! 
ALL IMPORTANT TO 
EVERY GOOD MEAL 
Ninety-eight years of blending and roast- 
ing choice coffees are behind the quality and 
rich rare flavor of White House Coffee. It's 
a luxury blend which you can serve with 
es and confidence at breakfast, dinner or 
a Packed in modern vacuum tins, 
ite “House Coffee assures you all chat 
flavor-freshness so essential for a richer, 
smoother cup. 
ee 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


Box 1871 Boston, Mass, 

















Carpenter & Morehouse, 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS. 
AWVHERST maASS 


AMERICA ON ITS ENVELOPES 
... or The Postman’ Delight 





SRR Ear On eee Ome Fs 


by Etna M. Kelley 


Poy \\N THE last half of the 19th 
‘T wy century, when our postal 
= = system was still fairly new, 

~~——) rules governing the writing 
of the address on an envelope were not 


strict. As a result, anyore who had 
something to sell — from a hen to life 


WILLIE 5, Rickanpecy 
OYSTER PLASTER AND PACKER 


bed Bester bs Oe 


f 





nea avon en Ff Lp. srefrd Ghrivseak Ie he 
“ % Bun udiuel» 


R & dogs, bees — 


insurance — might tell about it in de- 
tail and with illustrations, on his en- 
velope — and did. 

Probably the best collection of such 
covers in existence was that assembled 
by the late Edward S. Knapp, and sold 
March § and 6 at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries in New York. 

Some of the names on 
the covers are still well 
known in the same fields 
in which they operated be- 
fore the turn of the cen- 
tury, when the envelopes 
from them or to them passed 
through the mails. Cows, 
horses, mules, hogs, sheep, 
rabbits, chickens, pigeons, 
all are to be 


seen. Sometimes a valuable 





animal is shown, the sire’s and dam's 
names given, or, in the case of a race- 
horse, its record given. One owner 
added the challenge, ‘‘Match for 
$3,000,"’ beneath a picture of his horse. 

Many “‘horsy"’ items are shown. For 
example, there’s a Patent Adjustable 
Dash Lamp for Night Driving, which 
was said to throw a ‘Powerful light 
100 feet ahead of the horse,’’ and to 
burn kerosene without a chimney, for 
ten hours after one filling. 

The stamp was placed anywhere, 
and the back of the envelope was not 
wasted, as arule. Correspondents dis- 
played a touching faith in human na- 
ture, as in the case of a man who put 
on an envelope, “‘Carriage M. N. F. G. 
Co. (meaning a manufacturer), Ra- 
venna, Ohio. Please deliver to a first 
class Establishment.’" Photographs of 
all items in the collection have been 
made and will be retained permanently. 
For this, the public is indebted to 
Philatelic Research Laboratories, Inc., 
of New York. 
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**City Interior’’ by Charles Sheeler 


A Decade of American Painting 
1930-1940 


JNE art exhibition of note was held at the Worcester Art Museum, 
7+ Worcester, Mass., March 22. Lean years for artists were the thirties 
Ww and maybe leaner to come). “‘An active and confused decade for the 
<= American Painter’’ this — when the depression years weighed heavily 
and he was left almost entirely without the prop of private patronage. Often he 
looked to Government subsidy and patronage — and his isolated individualism 
suffered accordingly. From realism of the ‘‘Ash Can School’’ of Henri and Bel- 
lows, Grackens and Sloan, the decade of art progressed to a nostalgic yearning 
for the good old “‘horse and buggy days’’ to a sat ric rebellion — the personal 
reaction of the artist to the destructive forces about him. 
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VACATION NOTICE! 


It is ordered that Mr. and Mrs. U.S. Citizen and 
families shall consider their fitness for duty during 
the coming months of utmost importance. 
And that in this — though Army, Navy, PD 3a, PD la, 
home defense, and private industrial jobs must be seen 


through to the limit, night and day, 
FURLOUGHS FROM WORK 
should be as carefully planned as the work itself. 


The Colonial Watchman 





“Treadway Inns” 


*WATERVILLE INN BARTLETT CARRY CLUB 


WATERVILLE VALLEY, N. u PPER SARANAC, K. Y 


ROYAL PARK INN COOPER INN 


VERO BEACH, FLA )OPERSTOWN, N 


*MIDDLEBURY *HARTNESS 
INN HOUSE 


EBURY, VT PRINCFICLD, VT 


*LONG TRAIL LODGI TRUE TEMPERINN 
i NEW SKI CHALET and OLD STONE SHOP 


PICO PEAK, RUTLAND, VT WALLIN RD, VT 


*LORD JEFFERY) *WILLIAMS INN TOY TOWN 
AMGERST, BA and SKI HOUSI TAVERN 

*/RITING Wot SE WILLIAMSTOWN, MA NCHENDON, MA 
DALTON, MASS ASHFIELD HOUSE *ANDOVERINN 


*Open all year ASHFIELD, MA ANDOVER, MASS 











For YOUR furlough order 
Room 17* Care 


L. G. TREADWAY-WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


* ROOM 17 SOFT, LUSCIOUS TWIN BEDS, QUIET, BRIGHT MORNING SUN, BIRDS 
ON THE SILL, GOLF, TENNIS, SWIMMING, HIKING, MOUNTAINS, RIDING, HONEST- 
ro-GOSH TREES, AND AT THE END OF THE DAY A “PERFECT” SURPRISE. 
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